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MISERABLE MEN. 


Men to whom life is a burden, who have lost hope, and have resigned themselves 
to an existence of secret misery and silent suffering, should know that peace of mind and 
body is still within their reach, and all the distressing symptoms of impaired vitality and 
lost vigour may yet be overcome if they will stop taking poisonous “ pick-me-ups ” and 
quack medicines, and adopt Mr. Harness’s world-famed Electropathic treatment. During 
the past ten years this safe, pleasant and rational method of cure has given new life and 
vigour to thousands of men whose obstinate cases had been pronounced by the faculty as 
“perfectly hopeless.” All therefore who are in search of health are invited to call with- 
out delay at the Electropathic and Zander Institute, 52, Oxford Street (at the corner of 
Rathbone Place), London, W., where the President, Mr. C. B. Harness, and the other 
officers of the Medical Battery Company (Limited), may be consulted without charge, 
either personally or by letter. Experience having taught them that, in the treatment of 
intricate and obscure affections—often of a most private character—nervous delicacy has 
prevented some of their patients from giving full information regarding their symptoms 
and past habits, the company urgently recommend those seeking the advice of their con- 
sulting officers to describe their cases freely and without reserve. All communications are, 
of course, regarded as strictly private and confidential. There are at the present moment 
many members of the English nobility, as well as naval and military officers, wealthy 
merchants, and others who gratefully bless the day they discarded prejudice and placed 
themselves under the care of the experienced medical electricians and trained operators of 
the Electropathic and Zander Institute, whose skill has transformed many a debilitated 
man from a miserable, morbid invalid into a healthy, vigorous member of society. Gen- 
tlemen who are anxious to enjoy the many pleasures which come within the reach of the 
upper classes, but which can only be appreciated when accompanied by the greatest of 
all blessings—health of mind and body—should call to-day, if possible, or write at once 
for a descriptive illustrated pamphlet and book of testimonials. The company’s only 
address is the Electropathic and Zander Institute, 52, Oxford Street, London, W., which 
is the largest electro-medical establishment in the world. 
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DEMOCRACY AND IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Since the enfranchisement of the masses, there has been a curious 
quickening of the sense of individual political responsibility. Once 
upon a time a Ministry, especially a Conservative Ministry, could 
have advanced any proposal, howsoever new and strange, with the 
assurance that the Party throughout the country would speedily 
accommodate itself to any apprehension which the proposal might 
produce ; but that time has passed. Instead of having lessened 
the individual citizen’s estimate of his own importance, the great 
multiplication of voters has increased it. Far from feeling 
himself a swamped unit, each of us, now that we have become 
a democracy, feels that he has a stronger claim upon the considera- 
tion of his Party leaders. He ponders political affairs with an 
independence which was not his in the days before household 
suffrage ; he is ready to speak out when his leaders take liberties 
with his allegiance ; and his leaders are unable to treat his conten- 
tions with indifference. This new force in politics expressed itself 
dramatically on two occasions. It did so during Mr. Gladstone’s 
administration, when the Liberal Party, which had always had a 
follow-my-leader indifference to the ultimate consequences of any 
reform the proposal of which was likely to better its fortunes, was 
rent in twain by the sudden ascendency of private judgment over 
the partisan acquiescence which had been habitual in other days. 
It did so, again, when Mr. Goschen and his colleagues realized that 
the fanaticism of the teetotallers was supported by Ministerialists 
throughout the country to an extent which made perseverance in 
the policy of fair-dealing with the publican a matter to be contem- 
plated with alarm. On the one occasion, the Government of 
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Liberals declared its Home Rule Bill ‘‘ dead;”’ on the other, the 
Government of Conservatives withdrew the Licensing Clauses. 
Since it works with such impartiality, the independence of the unit 
in our young democracy is not to be deplored. A good Govern- 
ment may now and then be wrecked by the misdirected conscien- 
tiousness of the party by whose votes it was constituted ; but inde- 
pendence is better than the obtuse “loyalty ’’ to which, rarely 
without success, our statesmen used to appeal. It is the undoing 
of the Caucus, which, although no one has yet made public 
note of the fact, has in the hour of its prospective triumph 
become so nearly obsolete that its very name now wears an 
antiquarian aspect. In common with all other modes of political 
life, democracy has frailties; but it has virtues of which its 
‘pioneers’ had no forethought. Even as in America it merci- 
lessly shoots down in the streets the Irish rioters with whom 
governments in aristocratic England temporized in wondering good 
nature, among ourselves it is so little inclined to have its instincts 
worked into ‘public opinion” by machinery that, while Mr. 
Schnadhorst has become a nonentity, we have not a single statesman 
with whom his Party will on all occasions unhesitatingly agree. 
This accounts for the alacrity with which Mr. Balfour’s proposal 
to popularize Local Government in Ireland has been resented by 
the very persons who before he spoke at Plymouth on the 10th of 
August admired him so much that they were enthusiastically 
dwelling upon the prospect of his early succession to the leadership 
of the House of Commons. They will fall out with the most 
successful and most promising of their younger statesmen, they 
will even, by secession from him, sacrifice all chance of winning at 
the General Election, rather than acquiesce in a proposal which they 
regard as mischievous. We shall not be surprised if, like the 
revolt of Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, and others from Mr. 
Gladstone, and like that of Mr. T. W. Russell and the Temperance 
Unionists from Mr. Goschen, the revolt from Mr. Balfour of the 
Saturday Review, the Spectator, the Anti-Jacobin, the National 
Observer, and the thousands of men who think with those journals, 
causes the Government to change its plans; but meanwhile, as the 
new self-respect of the British politician is accompanied by an 
equally new willingness to consider an argument, we will endeavour 
to show that Mr. Balfour’s proposal is not so injudicious as it 
seems. 

First, however, we must make it clear that the system of local 
government which the projected County Councils would supersede 
is appreciated by no Conservative more highly than by ourselves. 
The people at large have always been strangely unfamiliar with 
the manner in which the country gentlemen of England, of Scot- 
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land, and of Ireland, managed the affairs of the shires. It is no 
exaggeration to say that in many parts of England and of Scotland 
the masses did not, before County Councils were spoken of, know 
either what those affairs were, or by whom they were managed. 
‘‘Commissioners of Supply,” ‘‘ Quarter Sessions,” and so on, 
were words seen occasionally in the country journals; but 
they were words associated with the immediate interests of 
the people so remotely that they were nothing more. That is 
very deplorable. No German clerk in the city of London ever 
worked so assiduously or so uncomplainingly as the country 
gentlemen worked among the affairs of their shires. Although 
they themselves had to bear almost the whole expense of main- 
taining prisons, asylums, roads and bridges, and other institutions, 
there was no possible improvement which they were not ready to 
make; and no banking-house in the city of London has its books 
more admirably in order than the books of the County Finance 
Committees were. In short, the administration of affairs by the 
county gentlemen of England and of Scotland was a model of 
efficiency and integrity. However, whilst we should have rejoiced 
if the system had not been superseded, we do not break’ our 
hearts about the change. The change is not at all ruinous. 
When it was made, it is true, the unseemly spirit of the electioneer 
arose in districts where it had been abroad in connection with 
national politics only. Village Dissenters and the few farmers who 
are cross-grained perceived an opportunity to stir up social 
jealousies, and here and there an argumentative person did 
get elected to the county boards. That, however, is all that 
can be said against the reform. The County Council of London 
is the only one which is a flagrant disgrace to the system. 
The affairs of the shires generally are managed as efficiently 
and almost as quietly as they were before the Boards were 
popularized ; and, as they now read the reports of the meetings of 
the Councils, the people of the shires have a new and not un- 
wholesome interest in life. The history of the County Councils 
so far is another proof that the body politic in Great Britain 
has within it a saving grace, a power of quietly adapting itself to 
a new environment, which constantly falsifies the forebodings of 
revolution with which Conservatives of a certain kind habitually 
regard departures from traditional methods. 

Ireland, of course, is in a peculiar case. The social passions of 
her people are much stronger than those of the people of England 
and of Scotland. It is indeed conceivable that there would be 
attempts to revive the Land League in the form of the County 
Councils. That is what the Spectator fears. ‘‘The talk at the 
Councils,” that journal says, “‘ will be very like the talk which 
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took place at the National League meetings ; it will be talk full of 
animosity towards those who do not accept Home Rule, and full of 
hints of the way in which the British party in Ireland can be para- 
lyzed and intimidated; and the result will probably be a new 
batch of moonlighting expeditions, a new stimulus to all kinds of 
boycotting, and a new indifference to those healthy industries 
which, like fishing and domestic manufactures, flourish only 
amongst a contented peasantry, and are undermined by bitter 
social suspicions and jealousies.” Of all the objections to Mr. 
Balfour’s project which have come under our eye, that is. the most 
definitive. It seems to us easily answered. We are well aware 
that when Irishmen are assembled in public conference their 
opinions of one another are apt to be poor, and that the expression 
of those opinions is apt to lack repose. The style of debate in any 
local Councils is not likely to be less vigorous than that of which 
the comparatively educated Irishmen who met in Committee Room 
No. 15 gave us a memorable example. We may take it for 
granted that at the beginning of their career it will be more 
vigorous. Irish councillors debate with actions as well as with 
words. In their palmy days, just before the present Chief 
Secretary set to work, the Guardians gave us many proofs of 
this propensity. One Board advertised for tenders to supply bread 
to the Union Workhouse. The tradesman who proposed the 
highest charges happened to be a Nationalist, and therefore 
*‘ got the contract.” The medical officer declared the bread to 
be bad; but, as they could not have better food without 
employing a baker not hostile to the Saxon, the Guardians con- 
tinued to feed the poor with the evil loaves. Another Board 
sought to establish in its workhouse ‘“‘a ward of honour,” a de- 
partment of ‘“ extra: comforts,” for the families of imprisoned 
criminals. On another occasion Mr. Gladstone’s Government voted 
a sum in relief of distress to certain Boards of Guardians in the 
West of Ireland. Almost immediately, in one of the Unions, the 
persons in receipt of relief were more numerous than the normal 
inhabitants of the place. People, one of whom was a constable on 
pension, had flocked in from the neighboaring Unions. It is quite 
probable that in many cases the County Councils would endeavour to 
enter upon devious courses such as those which were familiar to 
the Boards of Guardians ; but they would be speedily restrained. 
The Guardians themselves were restrained. The Local Govern- 
ment Board used its power to suspend any Board of Guardians 
that behaved badly. It appointed two men to manage the affairs 
of the Union, and charged the Union with the cost. We can see 
no reason why the County Councils should not be under a similar 
supervision. The Irish Members of Parliament will say that if 
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the ‘‘ Popular Government” of their counties is under any control 
at all it will be Popular Government in name only; but we must 
remember that the County Councils of England and of Scotland 
are subject to the possibility of having their actions reversed, and 
the State certainly cannot give to Ireland greater freedom in the 
management of local affairs than it has conferred upon the rest of 
the United Kingdom. If the Irish County Councils act as honestly 
as the Councils in England and in Scotland act, their feelings will 
not be hurt, for no one will remind them that the Executive Govern- 
ment has a power of veto. They will not have any sufficiently 
powerful motive towards misconduct. Until Mr. Balfour’s Bill is 
produced we cannot speak definitely ; but it is probable that the 
roads and bridges, and the harbours at present managed by the 
Grand Jury, which is the Irish equivalent of the old English Quarter 
Sessions and of the old Scottish Commissioners of Supply, are the 
only institutions with the management of which they will be 
entrusted to begin with, and thus there will be small scope for- 
emulating the Guardians whose doings made the old policy of 
indiscriminate conciliation a failure. It seems to be surmised by 
certain critics of Mr. Balfour’s project that, even in connection 
with the comparatively unimportant affairs committed to their 
charge, the Councils will have opportunities for jobbery. That is 
true ; but there are reasons for believing that the opportunities will 
not be embraced. It is certain that in the districts where the 
Separatist spirit is dominant the disposition of the Councils will be 
to favour ‘ contractors”’ of Nationalist opinions; but, apart from 
the check on jobbery to which we have referred, there is a strong: 
cause why the Councils should consider honesty the better policy- 
The Land Act is working rapidly. Many farmers of Nationalist 
feelings are already owners of land, from which the greater part of 
the rates which will form the revenues of the Councils will be 
derived ; very many more hope to become owners; and by and by 
the great majority of the Irish farmers will be living on their own 
holdings. If we may not hope that, like the Scot whose sudden 
possession of a cow converted him into a stern and unbending Tory, 
those farmers will abjure their Separatist ‘‘ principles,” it is not 
absurd to think that, human nature being human nature even in 
Clare, the Irish proprietor farmers, who will have to bear the greater 
burden of the rates, will not, as County Councillors, squander the 
public funds even for the benefit of Nationalist traders. One may 
occasionally rob Peter to pay Paul; but one does not naturally rob 
oneself to pay even the most lurid patriot. Of course, we do not 
exhaust the possibilities of the case when we assume that the pro- 
prietor farmers under the Land Act will be law-abiding, economising, 
and conservative. There are the labourers to be considered. Years 
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ago Mr. Michael Davitt declared that theirs was the ultimate cause 
to which he would devote his energies, and recently Mr. Parnell 
has been using the same language. The prospect of a Labourers’ 
League is not one to be regarded with optimistic indifference ; but 
it is not for mortal statesmen to command all the contingencies of 
a trouble such as that which Ireland presents, and, merely noting 
that the agricultural labourers of Ireland are much more in social 
sympathy with their masters than those of peaceable Scotland 
are, we may leave their agitation to be treated when it has 
arisen. 

Whilst we present the considerations which justify Mr. Balfour’s 
proposals, we are far from believing that a measure to popularize 
the local government of Ireland is a prospect over which enthusiasm 
would be appropriate. We realize as keenly as any of Mr. Balfour’s 
critics do that, instead of having anything to grumble at and to 
be petted for, Ireland, comparatively with England and Scotland, 
has privileges and exemptions for which it should be thankful ; 
and we can quite understand the annoyance which many Unionists 
have expressed at the prospect of another great measure of reform 
in the rebellious island. When we remember that it is only by 
sheer force that Ireland has been weaned from its treasons and its 
stratagems, and from methods of agitation which were a disgrace to 
humanity, we feel disposed, for the moment, to agree that it would 
have been better to leave the local as well as the imperial govern- 
ment as it stands, and give Ireland time to realizethe righteousness 
of law before endowing it with further privilege. Tha‘ feeling, 
however, which perhaps accounts for the fact that the objections 
to Mr. Balfour’s proposal are expressions of momentary irritation 
rather than calm and statesman-like criticisms, disappears when we 
recall the whole facts of the case. It was not upon a sudden im- 
pulse that the Ministry resolved to establish County Councils in 
Ireland. A promise that when Ireland was pacified it would have 
its local government popularized was one of the main considera- 
tions upon which the Unionists were sent into place and power. 
So long ago as the beginning of last year, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord 
Selborne, Mr. Courtney, Lord Fortescue, and other prominent mem- 
bers of the Unionist Party, were discussing the subject on the basis 
that the only question to be settled was whether the measure about 
Local Government should precede the Land Bill or succeed it. The 
measure was foreshadowed in the Queen’s speech at the opening of 
the Session which closed last month. Shortly before Parliament 
rose it was announced by Mr. Balfour as being in preparation. 
We do not absolutely deny the dogma of the Spectator that in 
politics there are often promises to leave which unfulfilled is the 
wisest statesmanship; but surely this pledge of Her Majesty’s 
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Ministers was too frequently repeated to be disavowed. Unfore- 
seen circumstances, as we have indicated, may postpone the redemp- 
tion of the pledge; but, if it is to be redeemed at all, the Session of 
1892 will be the most fitting time. Ireland is as prosperous now, 
and as law-abiding, as it ever has been or ever will be. If it is to 
have popular Local Government at all, it may as well have it now. 
Apart from the pledge upon which we have touched, the measure 
is the inevitable outcome of events. We may sigh over the dis- 
appearance of the heads of the old Irish families from the County 
Boards ; but they could not remain there after Acts of Parliament 
had dispossessed them of their qualifications. Even if there were 
no Local Government Bill, they would be superseded in the 
administration of county affairs by the men who are superseding 
them in the ownership of the soil, for Local Government goes 
with ownership. Thus, far from being a betrayal of the Party, 
or even an inconsiderate strain upon its allegiance, Mr. Balfour’s 
Bill will be at once the fulfilment of a pledge, the natural out- 
come of events, and a hostage to fortune. The people of England, 
who in the days of Mr. Matthew Arnold ‘‘ yearned for a little 
success ’’ on the part of Conservative Ministries, now yearn for the 
same thing more keenly than ever; and the Bill is likely to achieve 
success. It will complete the accomplishment of the programme 
which the Unionists presented to the people six years ago ; it will 
gain for that Party a measure of popularity which neglect of their 
pledge would enable the Gladstonians to acquire; and, as it is to 
embody ‘‘ some system of minority representation,” it may possibly, 
solving a problem which in a larger matter puzzled the keenest 
intellects at the time of the last Reform Bill, adjust the balance 
between the rights and the responsibilities of property and the 
energies of men who are demagogues, or the dupes of demagogues, 
because they think they have nothing to lose. 

Whilst it is possible that the measure may have good results of 
the kind indicated, Mr. Balfour himself is under no misapprehen- 
sion about it. He is no believer in the theory that the nature of 
man can be changed by an Act of Parliament. On the contrary, 
although the criticisms to which he has been subjected by certain 
eminent Unionists must have astonished him, it is clear that he 
does not expect the good results of the reform to be much more 
than negative. He “quite admits that in a country seamed, 
chasmed, sundered into fragments by ancient party feuds, by feel- 
ings of mutual distrust, smouldering, indeed, but always ready to 
burst into flame,” large elective Councils having full control over 
county affairs would be very dangerous. He goes farther. ‘If 
the small farmers in Ireland please to send men to the County 
Councils who are extravagant, who job, who fail to manage their 
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affairs properly, they,” he says, ‘‘ will be the sufferers. On their 
heads be it, and I do not know why we should trouble our heads 
about the matter.” His measure, however, will not leave the 
Councils so much to their own devices that any great evils need be 
feared. Mr. Balfour notes the motive towards honesty upon which 
we have touched; and the police, instead of being placed at the 
disposal of the Councils, will remain under control of the Imperial 
Executive. In short, as the County Councils will be prevented by 
self-interest from jobbery, and by the police from treason and 
intimidation, the measure will do no harm. That is almost all 
the moral value its author claims for it. It is part of the evolu- 
tion of events; it is desired by Ireland, especially by the Ulster- 
men, to whose wishes the Unionist Party is obliged to give special 
heed; let it be granted, therefore, to be made the most of by 
Ireland, and to acquire for the Ministry such favour among the 
masses as sentimental legislation may bring them. 

Now, that view of the subject, which is Mr. Balfour’s, and stated 
almost in his own words, is undoubtedly the view of Opportunism ; 
and, as we have remarked, it is not difficult to realize the shock 
which it has imparted to many a good Conservative. Whilst we 
admit this, however, we cannot agree with certain of our friends 
that the Conservative Party should feel itself betrayed, and fear 
that the country is being ruined, whenever its leaders in Parlia- 
ment take a step that seems a departure from “ traditional Con- 
servative policy.” There is not, and never has been, such a 
policy as that which fills the imagination of the worthy citizens 
who are so ready to use that phrase. Within a single century 
the policy of the Conservative Party has been determined by 
principles as diverse as it is possible for any set of principles to be. 
It has been determined by the principle of Divine Right, by the 
principle of Limited Monarchy, and even, for a brief space, by the 
principle of Republicanism. The Conservative Party has alternately 
advocated government of the people by the Crown and Parliament, 
self-government according to feudal ideas, which are socialistic, and, 
since Mr. Disraeli introduced Household Suffrage, the right of the 
people to shape the whispers of the throne so far as Queen’s Speeches 
are concerned. The Conservative Party has been Protectionist, 
and anon in favour of Free Trade. It was once the Party of 
paternal government, and it is now the Party which seeks to pre- 
serve the liberty of the subject. What, then, is the use of talking 
about ‘‘ traditional policies” and the virtue of ‘“‘ consistency ” ? 
We do have a traditional policy ; but it is not a policy of persistence 
with any specific principle. We do have a certain consistency ; 
but the consistency upon which the “ sound Conservative ”’ prides 
himself is demonstrably not a virtue. Our traditional policy is to 
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modify our principles with the modifications in the organism of 
Society. We should not be less unwise if we treated society, which 
is constantly enlarging and becoming more complex, according to 
unalterable principles of legislation, than the physician who should 
treat the ailments of senility with the specifics which corrected 
the disorders of babyhood. The Conservatives would indeed deserve 
to be called ‘‘ the stupid Party ”’ if from age to age they persevered 
with a ‘consistent policy’ in the sense in which that phrase is 
used by those whose reflections on social life do not penetrate 
beneath the surface of the subject; and there is at the present 
time a special reason why the Party at large should hesitate before 
allowing itself even to feel, much less to say, that its leaders betray 
it when they resolve upon some ‘‘ new departure.” We are now, 
formally at least, a democracy; and Conservative statesmen can 
never stand towards Democracy in the relationship in which they 
stood towards the people in the time of incomplete enfranchisement. 
Democracy, as we have noted, is swift to suppress lawlessness, 
which is simply a taking of liberties with its good-nature ; but, in 
its youth, the majesty of the people, the need to summarily punish 
those who aflront it, is its sole instinct making for the stability of 
the State. It has no sense of gratitude to any Party whose 
leaders, formed into a Cabinet, have governed well. As it is as 
pleasant to govern as to be governed, there is no reason why it 
should be grateful. No body of men need be thanked for having 
honestly done their duty in positions of high responsibility and 
distinction. Still, it is necessary that in England democracy 
should be led into the course of conduct which it would adopt if 
there were an instinct of gratitude to guide it. The questions 
over which the country has been excited within recent years are 
trivial in comparison with those which might be solved disastrously 
if politicians like those who at present constitute the party of 
Opposition were placed in power. Whether local affairs in England, 
in Scotland, and in Ireland should be managed by Councillors ex 
officio, or by Councillors elected by the people, is a small question 
in comparison with the problems about Private Property, and 
about the relationships of Capital and Labour, which advanced 
Radicals are always ready to raise, and might solve ruinously if 
they had the power; it is small, also, in comparison with the 
integrity of England as a European and Colonial Power. Now, 
although we owe much to the sagacity and the courage of Liberal 
statesmanship of earlier generations, it cannot be denied that the 
Party which now calls itself Liberal is at this moment in a temper 
liable to lead it, if it had the power, into legislative measures which 
would impair the integrity of the Empire, tamper with private 
property, and, hampering the freedom of enterprise, expel wealth 
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from the country, or at least arrest its increase. The integrity of 
the Empire, the permanence of property, and the liberty of the sub- 
ject, whether that subject be a labourer or a capitalist, are the three 
great realities which it is the function of the Conservative Party 
to preserve. No Conservative need pretend to think that they 
are not menaced by the politicians at present in Opposition. If 
any one of us believed that they would be safe in the charge 
of our opponents, he could have no reason to care much which 
Party was in office. Now, Democracy, although it may not be 
anxious to bring about any of the Jacobin and Socialistic reforms 
which powerful factions propose, is apt to sanction revolutions un- 
wittingly. Unless the statesmen in office are in some respects more 
popular than Ministers in their sixth year of power usually are, 
Democracy, which likes changes, is always disposed to “‘ give the 
other side a chance,” without reflecting on what the other side 
will probably do. Thus, there is no disguising the fact that at 
a critical time such as the present the first duty of a Conservative 
Ministry is to be popular. It is equally manifest that, so long as 
the means to that end which Ministers adopt are not unconstitu- 
tional, the duty of the Party at large is to give its leaders hearty 
support. We should rejoice if the administrative successes of Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues were in themselves sufficient to com- 
mend the Cabinet to the country ; but if there is any cause to believe 
that they are not sufficient, Ministers can remain true to their 
trust only by supplementing their triumphs in great affairs by 
pleasing the people in small ones. Mr. Dicey has been called a 
cynic because of his contention that the primary obligation of the 
Unionists is to remain in power, and that, therefore, they should 
not be cowed into inaction by the reproach that they are Oppor- 
tunists. Mr. Dicey does not deserve that censure. His con- 
clusion is the only one to which a practical Conservative can 
come. Democracy and ‘the traditional policy of Conservatism ” 
are incompatible. If our Party were “ consistent’’ according to 
the narrow understanding of some of its members, it would 
be powerless to help in the orderly development of the common- 
wealth. It never has been consistent in that sense. Its real 
traditional policy has been to move with the times, and to be 
progressive in such measure as will keep the Party, for the 
benefit of the Commonwealth, in favour with the people. Conser- 
vative statesmanship was never before such an urgent necessity 
as it is at this time, when liberty and property in all their aspects 
are menaced; and if it is maintained by the next General Elec- 
tion we shall have little cause to regret the paltry concessions 
to the comparatively harmless Radicalism which is appeased by 
the popularization of Local Government. When our Democracy 
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is older, and less liable to act upon indiscreet impulses or prompt- 
ings, we shall, if meanwhile the Party of social jealousies has had 
no opportunity to make mischief by legislation, be able to afford 
ourselves the luxury of not being so anxious over a General Election 
as all Conservatives should be over the one which is rapidly 
approaching. 


UNIONIST. 


AN UNSCIENTIFIC VIEW OF VIVISECTION. 


Ir was about twenty years ago that I first heard the word 
** Vivisection.”” The simple explanation of this is that in the 
countries in which I had lived till then there had been a very 
small proportion of English people. It was while struggling to 
found, together with Mr. Gallenga, the well-known Tvmes 
correspondent, a society for prevention of cruelty to animals in 
Rome that I first came upon the word. It hardly gave me a 
shock, for at first it was only a word to me: the untutored female 
mind is slow to grasp the real meaning of such a thing as Vivisec- 
tion. I began to inquire; and the confused feeling of a wrong done 
soon gave way to grief and horror, though I by no means knew 
the worst. My opportunities for gaining information in Rome 


were meagre. In my wish to procure it, I asked questions 
indiscriminately from all those who seemed to me likely to know 
anything about it, i.e.—scientific men. The natural result was 
that I came to the conclusion that Vivisection was a horrible 
necessity. ‘‘ For the advancement of science ’”’—‘ for the benefit 
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of human beings,” were the phrases constantly dinned into my 
ears. I often reflected that this world was a very imperfect one if 
human beings had to depend for their health upon the tortures of 
innocent fellow-creatures ; and I tried to lull my sore heart to sleep 
by doing what I could to protect the poor animals which were 
tortured unscientifically, through carelessness, ignorance, or 
brutality. Every now and then I had some bad _ twinges, 
especially while Professor Schiff was raising hecatombs of 
mangled dogs in Florence; but when I tried to argue out the 
matter with my learned friends I was always made to feel not 
only ridiculous and stupid, but actually wicked, for daring to set, 
not the lives, but the tortures, of thousands of animals, into the 
balance against the life, or even the deliverance from pain, of one 
human being. I was rudely awakened from this comparatively 
happy state by making the acquaintance of Miss Power Cobbe. 
She, for the first time, put the thing practically and clearly before 
me, and I felt convinced that so good and clever a woman could only 
speak thus after the most earnest, searching, and conscientious 
study. Iam, however, not a German by birth for nothing; and I 
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never can feel contented unless I get to the very bottom of the 
subject that engrosses me. I had to wade through such horrors 
that I was sometimes paralyzed for hours afterwards—actually not 
daring to think. From that time till now there have been weeks 
and months in my life—nay: years—darkened and saddened by 
the intolerable thought of indescribable tortures wilfully inflicted 
upon sentient beings all over the civilized world. At night their 
wails have been in my ears; their mangled forms, pinioned to the 
vivisecting table, before my eyes. Nor is this an exaggerated 
account of what thousands of men and women who have inquired 
into this subject feel. On the contrary, I think there are 
many who suffer a great deal more, because they are not forcibly 
turned away from it by the mass of various businesses and 
multitude of social duties which fall to my lot. Nobody, I think, 
will contradict me when I say that, even putting the agonies of 
numberless animals on one side, Vivisection adds, in Cardinal 
Manning’s words, ‘‘no small item to the sum of misery on earth.” 

This being the case, one naturally asks oneself what good the 
world gets by Vivisection, and, if any, whether it outweighs the 
amount of misery. I searched in vain for a single, certain, and 
useful result of Vivisection. Once or twice I thought that unanswer- 
able proof of such a result had been given me, for, not being a 
“scientist”? I do not know sufficient about these things to detect 
the fallacy at once. Upon making inquiries and reading the 
passages quoted, I found invariably that ‘‘ the unanswerable proof” 
was a delusion. The other day only, I was talking on the subject 
to a very able, intelligent, and moderate Austrian “ scientist ;”’ and 
he said, ‘‘ How can you ignore the discoveries of your own Sir 
Charles Bell, on the nervous system? He made them entirely by 
Vivisection ; it would have been impossible to find out which were 
the motor, the sensitive, and the mixed nerves, unless you cut 
them on a living animal.” Upon inquiry, this is what I 
find in Sir Charles Bell’s book :—‘‘In concluding these papers I 
hope I may be permitted to offer a few words in favour of anatomy 
as better adapted for discovery than experiment. Anatomy is 
already looked upon with prejudice by the thoughtless and ignorant ; 
let not its professors unnecessarily incur the censures of the 
humane. Haxperiments have never been the means of discovery ; 
and a survey of what has been attempted, in late years, in 
physiology, will prove that the opening of living animals has done 
more to perpetrate error than to confirm just views taken from the 
study of anatomy and natural motions. In a foreign review of my 
former papers, the results have been considered as_ further 
proof in favour of experiments. They are, on the contrary, 
deductions from anatomy; and I have had recourse to experi- 
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ments, not to form my own opinions, but to impress them 
on others. It must be my apology that my utmost efforts of 
persuasion were lost, while I urged my statements on grounds of 
anatomy alone. For my own part, I cannot believe that Providence 
should intend that the secrets of nature are to be discovered by 
the means of cruelty ; and I am sure that those who are guilty of 
protracted cruelties do not possess minds capable of appreciating 
the laws of nature.”—(Nervous System, p. 217, Nerves of the Orbil.) 
Every word of those sentences is full of meaning. Take, for example, 
the last. Ignorant people, like myself, are often startled (though 
we dare not always say so) by the haziness and the delusions of 
the scientific mind about the laws of nature which govern the 
very animals they dissect nerve from nerve, and fibre from fibre. 
Mrs. Brightwen, author of the pretty book Wild Nature Won by 
Kindness, many clodhoppers, and probably every Red Indian, could 
give us more true and useful information as to how to treat a sick 
animal than those who daily singe, burn, bake, freeze, cut, 
tear, and mangle, helpless creatures. In what way is the world 
better for it? Do these sickening processes make the great 
doctor? Or is it the human sympathy, the unerring intuition, 
the deep insight, the quick appreciation, not only of the patient’s 
physical, but also his mental, state? All these, aided by patient, 
conscientious study of nature, make the physician as he ought to 
be—as Hippocrates describes him—the man we receive into our 
families as trusted friend and honoured guest; into whose hands 
we give with confidence the lives of our best and dearest, and who 
would be as incapable of a rough word as of a cruel action. But 
such, alas! are not the men who pass out of the physiological 
laboratory into the hospitals, if I am to believe the stories told 
me by those who visit them often and know what goes on in them. 
I wonder no more at the terror of the poor when the dreaded place 
is named, for they are not looked upon as patients to be cured, but 
as material to be experimentalized upon. ‘‘ The material” is the 
accepted word for patients in many hospitals abroad. (I cannot 
speak of England in this respect, as I have no experience.) I should 
like to tell one story as illustration. A friend of mine sent his 
keeper’s little daughter to the hospital. It became necessary to 
insert a canula into her throat, which the Professor did without 
giving her much pain. After this, however, he returned once or 
twice a day, with ‘a troop of students, whom he allowed to pull out 
and insert the canula at their pleasure. The poor child entreated 
with tears the professor to do it himself; but he said ‘‘The students 
must learn!” The child’s father, who could not bear to see his 
daughter’s sufferings, asked my friend to write to the Professor 
begging him to perform the slight operation himself for the days 
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‘ 
that it was necessary. My friend did so, asking at the same time 
how much he would take to do this. The answer was “‘ A fortune.” 

When one hears and sees things like these one must agree with the 
late Sir William Fergusson, who told a lady (in whose handwriting 
I have it) that ‘‘ the permission to practice vivisection would tend 
to rear a nation of young devils.” He told the same lady that vivi- 
section was useless, that he bitterly regretted ever having practised 
it, and that it ought to be put down by Act of Parliament. 

This surely is good authority ; but even we unscientific people 
might come to very nearly the same conclusion by using our 
common sense a little more than we often do. Vivisectors have 
sacrificed thousands and tens of thousands of living creatures to 
their thirst of knowledge, till one would think that every question 
science could ask had been answered by their poor bodies long ago. 
The fact that hundreds and thousands more are martyred every 
day brings me to the conclusion that there are no really valuable 
results. This conclusion is strengthened by the remark, which 
any unbiassed observer can make, that vivisectors are not often 
as renowned for their happy hand in curing as they are for 
their scientific researches ; and I doubt whether any of them will be 
remembered with gratitude by later generations like Hahnemann, 
or the peasant Priessnitz, the inventor of the water cure, or whether 
they could show as long a list of patients given up as lost and saved 
as men like Count Mattei and Father Kneipp can produce to any- 
body who cares to inquire. I hear these men often called quacks, 
and other hard names, and the public abused for believing in them; 
but the truth is that the unscientific mind can grasp the fact of a 
wonderful cure, while theories, clever though they may be, leave 
it comparatively cold. One important symptom, however, is the 
awakening of a large section of the more intelligent public to the 
discovery that, if vivisection has done no good, it has done a great 
deal of harm, and if all the homeopaths, hydropaths, Matteists, 
Kneippists, hygienists, etc., etc., together had made one quarter— 
nay: one tenth—of the victims who have succumbed to the Koch 
and Pasteur theories, they would not only have been ridiculed and 
vituperated, but arraigned as murderers before the orthodox. I 
may be prejudiced: but I completely fail to see why the fact of 
inoculating dogs with rabid virus, and injecting tuberculous matter 
into guinea pigs, should change the case. Every now and then an 
unworthy suspicion flashes across one’s mind that ‘‘ this hideous 
thing” (as an eloquent preacher calls it), is not practised so much 
for the good of mankind as for the satisfaction of a few who like 
to see their knowledge extolled in books and scientific reviews and 
papers. This belief is fostered more than ever by the newspapers, 
which every day publish some wonderful new discovery, whether 
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it be goat's blood injected into a tuberculous patient, or a live dog’s 
bone grown into a boy’s leg—inventions which are hardly a nine- 
days’ wonder before they sink for ever into Lethe’s stream. 

Let us, however, admit that “ scientists ’’ could show some good 
results of vivisection: could the assuaging of a pain, or even the 
saving of a life, for one instant outweigh the terrible harm done to 
the souls of the men who practise it—a harm which will include 
wider and ever wider circles as the abuse increases? Cardinal 
Manning says that the most brilliant discovery of physiology 
would be but a poor compensation for the hardness of heart and 
deadness of conscience which such men must acquire. We ought, 
therefore, unless the souls of our fellow creatures are indifferent to 
us, to oppose vivisection on religious motives. I will quote a page 
from an article by the late Anna Kingsford, M.D., Paris, published 
after her death. After relating some of the horrors perpetrated by 
sorcerers in the Middle Ages, she writes: ‘‘ An almost exact parallel 
to the modern vivisector in motives, in method, and in character is 
presented by the portrait thus preserved to us of the medieval devil- 
conjuror. In it he recognizes the delusion (whose enunciation in 
medical language is so unhappily familiar to us) that by means of 
vicarious sacrifices, divinations in living bodies, and rites consisting 
of torture scientifically inflicted and prolonged, the secrets of life and 
of power over nature are obtainable. But the spiritual malady which 
rages in the soul of the man who can be guilty of the deeds of the 
vivisector is in itself sufficient to render him incapable of acquiring 
the highest and best knowledge. Like the sorcerer, he finds it 
easier to propagate and multiply disease than to discover the secret 
of health. Seeking for the germs of life, he invents only new 
methods of death, and pays with his soul the price for these poor 
gains. Like the sorcerer, he misunderstands alike the terms and 
the method of knowledge, and involuntarily sacrifices his humanity 
in-order to acquire the eminence of a fiend. But perhaps the 
most significant of all the points of resemblance between the 
sorcerer and the vivisector, is in the distinctive and exclusive solici- 
tude for the mere Body manifested by both. To secure advantages 
of a physical and material nature merely ; to discover some effectual 
means of self-preservation in the flesh, to increase its pleasures, to 
assuage its self-induced diseases, to minister to its sensual comforts, 
—no matter at what cost of vicarious pain and misery to innocent 
men and animals,—these are the objects, exclusively, of the mere 
sorcerer, of the mere vivisector. His aims are bounded by the 
earthly and the sensual: he neither cares nor seeks for any know- 
ledge unconnected with these.” 

Dr. Anna Kingsford was a very clever woman; but these lines 
appear to me almost akin to inspiration. 
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There is another aspect of vivisection, which, in my estimation, 
would be quite sufficient to make it a thing forbidden and accursed ; 
and that is the frightful, the unspeakable suffering inflicted upon 
sentient beings. Why should man have the right to torture crea- 
tures with affections, memory, instincts, far above those of babes 
or idiots? The only answer I can find is this: It is because they 
are dumb—they cannot speak to defend themselves, and, what is 
more important, to accuse their torturers. If they could speak 
there would soon be an end of vivisection, just as a French writer 
says there would have been an end to the guillotining during the 
Revolution if only half a dozen people had screamed and writhed 
like Madame Dubarry. But the French nobles laid their heads on 
the block in pride and silence, and the butchery went on. The 
dog that is brought into the laboratory looks with mute, appeal- 
ing eyes; he licks the cruel hand ready to tie and mangle him; 
and tries little endearing tricks, such as sitting up or giving a paw, 
to win the heart of the fiend in human shape into whose power he 
has fallen. I have purposely abstained from quoting any harrowing 
details in this little paper. Those who have the courage and 
generosity to become conscientious inquirers into this dark blot or 
our civilization need only write for information to the Society for- 
the Protection of Animals from Vivisection, 20, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, London, and all their questions, as well as all their 
scruples, will be answered. But I beg particularly to say that I 
do not draw upon my imagination for my statements. They are 
culled from the books of the physiologists themselves, and I can 
give chapter and verse for them. 

It is because the animals are dumb and cannot cry out their 
wrongs in the market place that the great public is so indifferent. 
There is nothing to be gained by helping them—no money, praise, 
glory, or honour. The animals cannot reproach us: they cannot 
tell the world that we are too cowardly, ungenerous, indifferent, 
indolent, and heartless to protect them. On the other hand, those 
who stand up for them are ridiculed and denounced : they are told 
that they care nothing for science, or are pitied as sentimental 
fools. For my own humble self, I do not care much for these 
reproaches. A cause which was upheld by such men as were Lord 
Shaftesbury, Browning, and Lord Mount Temple, and still counts 
among its defenders Cardinal Manning, the Lord Chief Justice, 
Lord Tennyson, Ruskin, and many men scarcely less illustrious or 
revered, cannot be a bad cause or a delusion. Nor is the roll of 
names of those abroad who hold the same belief a despicable one: 
they are names distinguished by rank and intellect, though, may 
be, their number is less than one could wish or expect. But 
England has always been in the van of every enterprise of mercy 
VOL. XVIII. 
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and humanity, and Englishmen are looked upon abroad as the 
protectors of the weak and the oppressed. England’s greatest 
poet says : 


“* Would’st thou draw near the nature of the Gods ? 
Draw near them, then, in being merciful. 
Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge.” 


And is this badge to be defaced by so hideous a blemish? Iam 
a woman, and it is to women that I would appeal. Let England’s 
daughters set the high example, and unite in one vast league of 
mercy ; let them throw aside selfishness and indolence, and look 
the dread truth in the face. Those who have intellect and courage 
can fight the battle as some of them are doing already. The more 
timid and helpless sisters can do much by never allowing the vivi- 
sector to darken their door, or giving aid or countenance to any 
hospital or establishment where his spirit reigns. I think there 
are very few women who, when they once know the truth, would 
wish to be spared pain, or even save their lives, at the expense 
of the protracted martyrdom of millions of innocent fellow crea- 
tures. There are many whose hearts will ache for days and 
days, and whose eyes will grow dim with bitter tears, while revel- 
ling in the air and sunshine of God’s beautiful world, who will feel 
the sudden stab of memory at their heart amid the festive scene, 
and be wellnigh driven to despair by the wail of creation in their 
ears, when at night, prostrate on their knees, they implore the 
Almighty to protect the helpless and oppressed. But still,—except 
those who are completely hardened, mean, and _selfish,—most 
women, I think, will bear their anguish gladly, if they can relieve 
the pain. To add their mite to this result lies in the power of 
everyone ; and I trust I have not pleaded quite in vain. 

To those who, perchance, may think that I lift up my voice for 
the love of strife and argument, I can only answer, as others have 
done before me, that ‘‘ there are moments in one’s life when one is 
ashamed to remain silent.” If I followed my bent, the soothing, 
beauties of nature and the entrancing charms of art would alone 
gild the evening of mylife. But how can any one bask in peace- 
ful bliss with a black shadow ever hovering above? I fly, as 
many a wounded soul has done before me, to the relief of action ; 
and howsoever scathing the judgments may be which are passed 
upon my daring, I have that within me which weighs up all else,— 
the consciousness of having done my utmost in a good and noble 
cause. 


Wats. Pacer. 


THE NEW EMPEROR AND HIS NEW 
CHANCELLOR. 


On the 31st December, 1888, about six months after his acces- 
sion to the throne, William II. of Germany addressed his Chan- 
cellor, Prince Bismarck, a telegram as follows :— 


Dear Prince,—The year which has brought us such severe afflictions and 
irreparable losses is drawing to a close. The thought that you still stand 
faithful at my side, and enter the New Year in vigorous strength, fills me with 
joy and comfort. From the bottom of my heart I desire for you happiness, 
blessings, and, above all, lasting health, and pray Heaven that I may long be 
permitted to work with you for the welfare and greatness of our Fatherland. 


Within fifteen months of the date of this complimentary message 
the young Emperor had (on March 22, 1890) telegraphed to a 
friend in Weimar :— 

‘** Many thanks for your friendly letter. I have indeed gone through bitter 
experiences, and have passed many painful hours. My heart is as sorrowful as 
if I had again lost my grandfather! But it is so appointed to me by God ; and 
it has to be borne, even though I should fall under the burden. The post of 
officer of the watch on the ship of State has fallen to my lot. Her course 
remains the same : so now full steam ahead!” 


The recipient of this note was variously supposed, at the time, 
to be either the Emperovr’s relative, the Grand Duke of Weimar, or 
Admiral Bartsch ; but the naval imagery employed in the telegram 
(for His Majesty can be all things to all men) seems to settle the 
point in favour of the Admiral, who, by the way, was at one. time 
expected to succeed to Prince Bismarck. Well, then, within 
fifteen short months of his addressing a fervent hope for con- 
tinued co-operation between himself and his political Palinurus, 
who had guided the ship of State through so many storms and 
perils, the Emperor had suddenly “ dropped his pilot” (nor was 
any one, as I happen to know, more impressed by Punch’s cartoon on 
the subject than His Majesty himself), and taken his own stand on 
the bridge, shouting out his orders to the man at the wheel, and to 
all else, in a firm and lusty voice. The fall of Prince Bismarck 
was and is still felt by all to be one of the wonders of the century ; 
and assurely no more unexpected event ever happened, though the 
French, it is true, will have it that nothing is so certain as the 
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unexpected. Cloyed as it is with the taste of manifold sensations, 
the palate of the European public was tickled, as it had never been 
before, by the revelation that even a Bismarck was not at all 
deemed indispensable to the continued welfare of his country, and 
that a young and inexperienced ruler like the Emperor William 
had been capable of so supreme an act of courage as to dispense— 
and rather brusquely too—with the services of a man who had 
been the making of his nation. ‘If our young Emperor,” said 
people in Berlin, “‘ has the daring to do a thing like this, what will 
he not yet have the audacity todo?” Of a truth his courage and 
capacity are great; and if his life is long enough, and opportunity 
offers, some successor of his, using the words uttered by Frederick 
the Great over the ashes of the great Elector, may also point to 
his tomb, and exclaim, ‘‘ Messieurs, Der hat viel gethan.” 

It is not the object of the present article to discuss the causes 
which led the new Emperor to part with the old Chancellor. Those 
causes, which were set forth with more or less fulness and accuracy 
at the time, may be reduced to one succinct explanation—incom- 
patibility of age and temper. ‘‘ How was it possible,” remarked a 
German diplomatist when discussing the subject with me, “for a 
clear-sighted and self-willed young Emperor of thirty to continue 
running in the same leash (so to speak) with an autocratic Chan- 
cellor of over seventy?’’ An agreeable person, says one of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s characters, is a person who agrees with you; and 
Bismarck, in the eyes of his new master, had ceased to fulfil this 
definition of the term. The differences which soon sprang up 
between them were partly personal and partly political; and for 
once in his life Bismarck found, to his great astonishment, that the 
world contained a man with a will stronger than his own. Of the 
old Emperor, Bismarck once said to the late Lord Ampthill, ‘‘ Mein 
alter Herr ist stets weberredet wenn nicht ueberzeugt gewesen”’: “I 
have always been able to talk over if not convince my old master ;”’ 
and, indeed, numerous cases might be quoted, the war of 1866 in- 
cluded, to show that William I. often based his decisions, in relation 
to his Chancellor, on the reversed order of conviction and consent. 
But his grandson, who had the advantage of inheriting his English 
mother’s strength of will with his mother’s mental force and per- 
spicacity, soon displayed a tendency to rebel against the submission 
of his judgment to any authority save that of his own instincts and 
intelligence ; and in doing so, as is thought by many well-qualified 
heads in Berlin, he rendered—though at no slight risk—a very 
considerable service to the monarchical principle in Prussia and 
Germany, for which his successors will give him credit. 

There can be little doubt that, in the course of his long and 
magnificent career, Prince Bismarck had insensibly come to 
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establish a kind of personal imperium in imperio within the limits 
of the Prussian Crown. No one had fought more desperately than 
he to save the rights of this crown from the curtailing scissors of 
a Constitution, as no one had been a more jealous defender of these 
rights after they had at last been limited and reduced to charter- 
form by the revolutionary movement of °48. Yet, if the truth 
must be told, this very same Bismarck had gradually, and per- 
haps even unconsciously, ended by absorbing into his own person 
the exercise of some of those rights which appertained exclusively 
to his Sovereign. He would doubtless be the first to protest 
against this view; but if he can fully account for his dismissal 
from office on any other general theory, there are thousands of his 
most candid and intelligent countrymen who would be grateful 
for the explanation. 

With the accession of the young Emperor authority within the 
Empire had become divided and contested, as it had also come to be 
under Ferdinand and Wallenstein. The analogy is not perfect ; but 
there is a clear similarity of a certain kind between the two cases, 
though it has curiously enough escaped the notice of German 
writers ; and Bismarck, too, according to his own avowal (for who 
does not remember the veiled reproaches against a certain states- 
man-colleague with which he began his lamentations and recrimina- 
tions at Friedrichsruh ?), found his native Butlers, his Devereux, his 
Leslies, and his Gordons. He suffered the inevitable penalty of all 
who have ever risen to transcendent heights of influence and 
power. In the course of his table-talk, during the French war, the 
ex-Chancellor once remarked that, though the Prussian people 
huzza’d and beclapped their great Frederick when alive, they 
secretly rubbed their hands in glee when finally the old tyrant had 
breathed his last. And the same remark applies, to some extent, 
to Bismarck’s own official death, which certainly excited surprise 
throughout Germany, and sentimental sorrow, but comparatively 
little real regret and no great apprehension for the future. As a 
financial journal well expressed it at the time, ‘‘ even the aspen- 
leaves of the Bourse never so much as quivered at the news of the 
mighty Chancellor’s fall.”” His countrymen adored him, vowing 
to be eternally grateful for the great things he had done, and 
were intensely proud of him as part of their national greatness ; 
but, to speak the honest truth, they were beginning to groan under 
the weight of his personal authority and will, which overshadowed 
every walk of their public life; and this was more especially the 
case with his colleagues and immediate subordinates, with whom 
the Iron Chancellor enjoyed as little official popularity as was 
inspired by Wellington in the hearts of the troops whom he so 
often led to victorious battle. Every one felt that Bismarck’s life- 
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work was done, and that there would now be no great danger—nay : 
that there would bea positive advantage—in his leaving the further 
pursuit and development of his task to younger and fresher hands. 
In the oft-quoted words of Schiller,— 
‘** Der Mohr hat seine Schuldigkeit gethan, 
Der Mohr kann gehen.” 

But it is a thousand times more easy to wean one’s self from the 
love of drink than from the love of power, and the latter was a 
species of intoxication in which, as it had been his greatest passion 
through life, Bismarck desired to revel until the day of his death. 
It is only affirming that he is mortal to say that, with all his 
splendid achievements, he committed some stupendous mistakes— 
his bootless combat with invincible Rome included—in the course of 
his life; but, perhaps, his crowning error of judgment was his 
misconception of the moment when Germany, through his efforts, 
might now be said to be firmly seated in the saddle and be left to 
ride of herself. Bismarck has frequently expressed himself 
an admirer of the character of George Washington, boasting that 
Prussia was the first European State to recognize the great 
Republic of his creating ; but his admiration would have assumed 
a much more flattering form had he been careful to select the 
proper time for imitating the Cincinnatus of the West. Nor is it 
too much to assert that his grand historical figure would have gone 
down to posterity in more majestic and unmutilated shape had he, 
like Ariel, recognized when his “task was fairly done,” and 
voluntarily surrendered the helm of the ship of State into other 
hands, resolved to spend the evening of his life in dignity and 
silence. 

There is no reason to doubt that, when penning the telegram 
before quoted with reference to his assumption of the post of officer 
of the watch on this ship, the Emperor was perfectly sincere in 
saying that, in parting with Bismarck, he had suffered as much as 
if he had again lost his grandfather. Yet there is just as little 
reason to doubt that, from a particular date, it was His Majesty’s 
fixed purpose to effect a divorce between himself and his Chancellor, 
even as it was the set determination of Nelson to get rid of his own 
wife after he had become infatuatedly attached to Lady Hamilton. 
Not that Lady Nelson had ceased to command the respect and even 
the love of her husband. ‘On the contrary,” said her capricious 
lord, ‘I call God to witness, there is nothing in you, or your 
conduct, that I wish otherwise.” And so it was pretty much with 
the maker of the German Empire, who was involuntarily divorced 
from the office which he had held with such distinction for about a 
quarter of a century, and loaded with valedictory honours, including 
his ducal title, which he has continued to despise and ignore. 
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“That will never do,” the young Emperor is reported to have 
said to the author of the ‘‘ Neue Herr” when attending a rehearsal 
of that historical play last winter in the Schauspielhaus at Berlin. 
‘* Even when a Hohenzollern dismisses one of his ministers he loads 
him with honours. You must change all that.” This criticism 
was said to have been addressed to Herr von Wildenbruch, a Foreign 
Office clerk—a sort of court poet, or unofficial laureate at Berlin— 
who might be called the would-be Wagner of the heroic rhymed 
verse drama in Germany. Certainly his plays, dealing by pre- 
ference with subjects connected with the rise of the Hohenzollerns, 
and appealing to the popular sense of melodramatic patriotism, are 
frightfully full of swashbuckler sound and sword-clashing; and 
nothing would content this aspiring dramatist but that he should 
produce a play entitled the ‘‘ Neue Herr,” or the ‘“‘ New Ruler”—a 
play, strange to say, about which, and the sensation it created, the 
English Correspondents at Berlin found remarkably little to report 
at the time, though in the case of one of them, at least, this omission 
was simply due to the fact of his being under editorial orders to 
restrict the field of his observation and his comment. But who, 
then, was the ‘Neue Herr”? It was the young Emperor’s 
own ancestor, the ‘‘ Great Elector,” one of whose first acts, on 
succeeding to the throne, was to dismiss from office Adam von 
Schwarzenberg, his predecessor’s Chancellor, and virtually take all 
the reins of power into his own reforming hands. This incident forms 
one of the main motives in Wildenbruch’s play ; but who shall say 
whether the selection of this subject, with its obvious parallel 
between the past and the present, was due to accident or to design ? 

Was the dramatist’s subject suggested to him, or did he select it 
himself, taking, perhaps, his ‘“‘ master’s humour for a warrant” ? 
I know not; but what was patent to all the world was that the 
Emperor himself took the very greatest interest in the matter and 
production of the piece, that he attended several dress rehearsals, 
and directed certain changes to be made (as above referred to), that: 
he was foremost among the “ first-nighters,” and after the 
performance went behind the scenes where he decorated the 
dramatist with the Red Eagle, besides showering studs, sleeve-links, 
breast pins, and other marks of favour on the principal actors, and 
that he afterwards frequently hastened away from evening parties 
to revel in the scenes and dialogues of the ‘‘ Neue Herr.” 

On the literary merits of this play most of the critics were extremely 
hard, one of them—and a very good one, too—characterizing it as 
“* eine hyper-loyale Radau-Comédie,” which might be rendered ‘ an 
ultra-loyal drama of the rowdy-dowdy type.”’ But it was agreed by all 
that the author could not possibly feel hurt at those adverse com- 
ments, seeing that the achievement of political effect more than of 
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literary excellence must have been his primary aim. Certainly 
the parting scenes between the Great Elector and his father’s old 
Chancellor, Schwarzenberg—who finally went off in a fit of 
apoplexy—were felt by all who witnessed the piece to be extremely 
suggestive and painful; nor was little other than disgust excited by 
the picture of rude and ranting military nobles, with their 
repulsive immorality, in which the piece abounded. But it had at 
least one redeeming scene—as softened and touching as it was 
again suggestive. This was an apartment in the royal castle at 
Berlin, where a wayworn and breathless courier, just arrived from 
distant K6nigsberg, enters, and on bended knee announces to 
the Kur-Prinz (i.e., hereditary Prince) the death of his father, and 
his consequent succession to the crown. On being left alone, and 
after overcoming the first shocks of his grief, young Frederick 
William (destined to become and be called the Great Elector) falls 
to soliloquising on the nature and duties of his high sovereign oftice ; 
but from those reveries he is speedily aroused by the tumult of a 
myriad-headed multitude of his people, who, catching wind of the 
change of rulers, have already streamed from all quarters of the ciiy 
to the Schloss to acclaim their ‘‘ Neue Herr.” Attracted by the 
sound, the young Elector (he was only eighteen) goes to the window 
and becomes a prey to emotion as he gazes down on this surging sea of 
his subjects—men, women, and children, with their weal and woe all 
depending on him. The sight of them fills him with an almost 
crushing sense of responsibility, and he ends by registering holy 
vows to live for the good of his people and for nothing else, to be a 
model ruler, beloved at home and feared abroad, to pull down the 
proud and selfish (Schwarzenberg, the Chancellor, included), to 
raise up the lowly and oppressed, to put a chicken (so to speak) into 
every poor man’s pot, and to be, in the highest sense of the word, a 
true Landesvater of his Vaterland. 

It is doubtful whether Frederick the Great, with all his 
cultivated tastes and his abhorrence of transparent adulation, 
would have discovered much literary merit in Wildenbruch’s 
dramatic attempt to imitate the manner of Plutarch in drawing 
historic parallels; but we have it on the authority of the new 
Emperor himself that the Great Elector, and not the Great King, 
is the exemplar of his preference in the annals of his own house; 
and it was, therefore, no wonder that last winter he seized the 250th 
anniversary of Frederick William’s accession to the throne to 
celebrate the occasion with gorgeous military pomp, and to eulogize, 
in the most glowing terms, the extraordinary virtues of his favourite 
ancestor. Ancestor-worship is certainly a very marked note in 
the Emperor’s character ; nor does he ever speak with greater force 
and enthusiasm than when pointing a moral by reference to the 
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deeds done by his predecessors. The jus imaginum is the private 
right in the exercise of which His Majesty takes most delight; and 
every statute or portrait of his sires seems to apostrophize and 
inspire him, in the words of Burns: 
‘* Remember, sons, the deeds I’ve done, 
And in your deeds I’ll live again.” 

The Emperor has confessed that when at school, in Cassel, his 
historical education, as far as his own country was concerned, was 
shamefully neglected in favour of useless classical lore, and that at 
this period, consequently, the Great Elector was to him a “ very 
nebulous personage’’; but he has by this time rectified with a 
vengeance all those errors of his upbringing, and, moreover, taken 
care that none of his subjects shall henceforth labour under a 
similar disadvantage, directing that in future the youth of Ger- 
many shall learn their world-history by a process the reverse of 
that hitherto pursued—namely, by working their studious way 
back from Sedan and Gravelotte, vid Rossbach, Leuthen, and 
Fehrbellin, to Mantinea and Thermopylae. Wildenbruch’s portrait 
of the ‘‘ Neue Herr” soliloquising on the duties and responsibilities 
of his sovereign office, and registering pious vows in regard to the 
future, was really copied from the Great Elector’s ruling descendant, 
who burns with a high desire to walk in the footsteps of his fore- 
fathers. Of these, the greatest were the vanquisher of the Swedes, 
the victor of the Austrians in alliance with the half of Europe, and 
the conqueror of the French—the Great Elector, Frederick the 
Great, and William the Victorious. These three figures form the 
trinity of the new Emperor’s historical worship, the chief objects 
of his emulation ; and it may, therefore, be well to consider how 
far the qualities which His Majesty has hitherto displayed give 
promise of his filling up as large and luminous a page in the 
annals of his nation. 

William II. has only occupied the throne for a little over three 
years, and it cannot be said that during this period his character 
has been slow of development. Since General Boulanger’s be- 
clouded star sank—seemingly for ever—beneath the political 
horizon, that of the young German Emperor has been the cyno- 
sure of alleyes. Society must have a saviour of some kind ; and at 
present His Majesty is the only candidate in the field for this 
honour, among the occupants of thrones at least. It is, therefore, 
only natural that all eyes should be bent upon him, and that his 
claims—unmistakable enough, if unexpressed—to be regarded as 
the leading Sovereign of his time should be closely scrutinized by 
the light of everything he says and does. It might be argued that 
hitherto his sayings, on the whole, have rather preponderated over 
his doings, and that he is thus incurring a very grave responsibility 
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by flyingso many drafts on the future. But it must be remem- 
bered that youth is the period of impetuosity, and, therefore, of 
privilege. Within the brief period of his reign, the Emperor has 
certainly spoken a great deal—nearly as much, indeed, as his grand- 
father did during all his life-time ;—but then it must be admitted 
that, though his speeches are often very bold and startling, they 
are never witless or absurd. Bismarck once said that, when first 
introduced among the dull old diplomatists at the Diet in Frank- 
fort, he acted among them, with his unconventional and audacious 
ways, like so much cayenne pepper; and a similar effect has now 
been produced by the present Emperor in the circle of his fellow- 
sovereigns, who still cling to the old traditions as to the nature 
and uses of a throne. But William II. seems determined to break 
with those traditions, deeming that a throne might very well be 
made to serve the purposes of a pulpit, and Delphic tripod, as well 
as of a silent and serene Olympus-top. And what, indeed, is the 
use of a father (or pater patria) if he rarely or never addresses to 
his children words of encouragement, correction, and guidance ? 
It is the only means he has of keeping in touch with them, and pro- 
moting a mutual understanding between them. A keen observer of 
the spirit of the time, the Emperor perceives—in spite of Carlyle’s 
dictum as to the relative metallic value of speech and silence— 
that free and frequent utterance is in harmony with the rapid 
methods of the age, and its wire-hung whispering gallery of a 
shrunken world. Estrangement between subject and sovereign is 
generally due to mere misunderstanding; and to obviate this, at 
least, His Majesty is resolved that no one need be in doubt as to 
what his thoughts and plans and impulses really are. This habit 
of speech upon favourable occasion is one which the Emperor has 
borrowed from the statesmen of England, as indeed he is other- 
wise very much more English in his tastes and sympathies than is, 
or was, at least, generally supposed; and, in spite of all that has 
been said and suspected on the subject, I am very much mistaken 
if he has not inherited from his mother the predilections which 
made Bismarck once write from Frankfort to his Foreign Office 
chief Manteuffel, at Berlin, that, after his own countrymen, he 
liked the English and their ways best. Our own William IV., too, 
had a peculiar mania for after-dinner speeches; though, if the 
evidence of the ingenious Mr. Greville may be trusted, he rarely 
indulged this consuming passion without making an utter fool 
of himself. But not so his German relative and namesake, whose 
matter is always good even if his manner is indifferent, for he 
affects none of the orator’s arts save those of strength and straight- 
forwardness. His voice is rather harsh and rasping, jagged and 
jerky, while his delivery is slightly more suggestive of a stern com- 
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mand to a battalion than of a bland and gracious address to a 
social circle of friends. He takes little thought of preparation, 
and in the selection and arrangement of his matter trusts less to 
premeditation than to the spur of the moment. 

The banquet at the Guildhall was the only occasion where I ever 
saw the Emperor read a speech, not being one from the throne; 
but then, be it remembered, he had to express himself in a lan- 
guage which, with all his fluent power over it, was not exactly his 
own. And the rules of dignity forbid an Emperor from making a 
slip of grammar or syntax (though, indeed, one of His Majesty’s 
predecessors on the throne of the Cesars was super grammaticam), 
just as the laws of public safety are equally opposed to the bare 
possibility of a Sovereign lapsing into a literal mistake which might 
have the conceivable effect of perverting his meaning to the pertur- 
bation and panic-terror of all the bourses of Europe. In all the 
Emperor’s after-dinner and ceremonial speeches there is ever a 
fine manly ring of resolution and of originality, and sometimes 
they are positively aflame with patriotic fervour, albeit now and 
again dashed with a formidable spirit of ‘‘dourness,”’ as when, at the 


unveiling of a monument at Frankfort-on-the-Oder to Prince 
Frederick Charles, the captor of Metz, His Majesty in the first 


year of his reign declared that, rather than surrender back to 
the French one single inch of Alsace-Lorraine, the eighteen Army 
Corps then guarding the Fatherland, as well as its forty-eight 
million inhabitants, would shed the very last drop of their blood. 
Moreover, it must also be admitted that sometimes, too, the young 
Emperor is apt to let himself be carried away by the enthusiasm 
of the moment, as when, last spring, at Bonn, when presiding 
over a Beer-Commers, he expressed the hope that, ‘‘ as long as there 
were German Corps (or fighting-club) students, the spirit which 
was fostered in these Corps, and which was steeled by strength and 
courage, would be preserved, and that they would always take 
delight in handling the duelling-blade ”’—the expression of a hope 
in which many older-headed Germans were sorry to discover a 
direct incitement to a breach of the anti-duelling laws prevailing 
in Prussia. 

But there are few men who have the courage of their convic- 
tions in a greater degree than the Emperor, and this courage was 
never more clearly and emphatically evinced than when he lectured 
the municipality of Berlin—which Prince Bismarck had once 
denounced as a ‘‘ Radical nest ’’—on the licentious and libellous 
spirit of the Press that he assumed to be under its immediate 
inspiration and control. This was just after his return from his 
first trip to Russia, when a civic deputation, headed by the Burgo- 
master, waited upon His Majesty to offer him the erection of a 
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fountain (by a master-band) as a token of loyalty as well as of 
joy at his safe return home. This offer the Emperor was graciously 
pleased to accept ; but at the same time he profited by the occasion 
to read the astounded deputation a most cutting lecture on the 
sins of its supposititious organs, which had been guilty of meddling 
with the private affairs of his family, and which, therefore, the 
city fathers ought to whistle into heel, as yelping hounds who 
were preparing to set upon an illegitimate quarry. Perhaps it was 
this first unfortunate experience of his with the Press of Berlin— 
which for some time after his accession was full of painful Court 
scandals and controversies—that inspired the young Emperor with 
a deep aversion from journalists, to whom he contemptuously referred 
in his opening speech at the Conference on Educational Reform, 
as ‘‘ Press-scamps” (Press-Bengel) ; and apparently this feeling of 
contempt was uppermost in His Majesty’s heart when he decreed, 
in opposition to the practice observed by his grandfather, that no 
foreign Correspondent could be received at his Court, even though 
he had been previously presented to his own Sovereign. At the 
same time, His Majesty, like his father, is a diligent, and indeed 
voracious, reader of newspapers ; and one of the first things he does 
of a morning is to peruse the extracts from the Press of Germany 
and Europe, which are selected for him and gummed on to folio- 
pages by the officials of the Press Bureau—an institution of which 
this is now the main, if not, indeed, the only function, but con- 
cerning which more downright nonsense has been written than 
about any other part of the organism of the Prussian State. These 
extracts the Emperor frequently annotates in this or that sense, 
and it is such marginal remarks which serve as the basis of many 
a semi-official démenti or rectification. 

From journalism to literature there is but one step—or call it a 
stride ;—but there is nothing to show that, while desiring in many 
other ways to emulate the example set by Frederick the Great, 
William II. is also eager to play the part of a Mecenas of the 
Muses. I was once at a dinner-party in Berlin which included some 
of the chief authors of the capital; and afterwards, in the smoking- 
room, the talk was of Literature and its relation to the Crown. 
Said one of these writers—a novelist whose personal modesty is 
scarcely equal to his European reputation,—‘‘ But, gentlemen, just 
consider my case. Here am I, one of the foremost writers in Ger- 
many, and I have never yet been bidden to court : what think you 
of that, meine Herren?” It must be admitted, in all candour, that 
German authors, as a rule, are a most uncourtly class of creatures ; 
but very few of them, indeed, are ever admitted even to a back seat 
in the social assemblages which, in the winter season, gather 
round the Throne, though the artists, as being a more innocuous 
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race—less prone, that is to say, to taint their creations with the 
hue of party politics—are slightly favoured in this respect. The 
Emperor will go to a theatre, and ask the manager or a lead- 
ing actor round to his. box, to discuss with him, in the face of all the 
house, ‘‘ some necessary question of the play,’’ and even send him 
a decoration now and then. But when a Berlin actor hears 
that prominent members of hisown guild in England are occasionally 
invited to Marlborough House, he simply rolls his eyes and clasps his 
hands in petrified astonishment. The worst of it (or the best of it, 
according to fancy) is that most of the leading authors and actors 
in Germany are of Semitic origin: a fact that tends to com- 
plicate the question of their social status in the eyes of a proud 
aristocratic community, which reasons that equality before the 
law need not carry with it the privilege of equality before the 
social lord or lady. Here, in England, I have heard expressions of 
some little astonishment that the Emperor did not try to widen 
the field of his experience, during his recent visit to us, by inviting 
the acquaintance of some of our most representative men in art, 
science, and literature. But can a man, even when endowed with 
all the Emperor’s surpassing energy, do everything? And how, 
indeed, could English Science and Literature hope to fare well at: 
his hands, when His Majesty found it impossible to pay even so 
much as a flying visit to the Exhibition of his own country’s art 
and industry ? 

One of the most interesting objects in all this Exhibition— 
picture-gallery section— is the copy of a fine battle-ship, of the old 
three-decker type, from the hand of the Emperor himself (when 
Prince William), which proves that, apart from the other splendid 
qualities of heart and head bequeathed to him by his English 
mother (and he has much more of his mother’s than his father’s 
character and temperament), he has inherited her love of, and 
capacity for art. It has long been a tradition of the House of Hohen- 
zollern that each of its sons should learn some handicraft or 
other, and it is clear that the present head of that House might 
have become a very respectable artist instead of anartizan. As it is, 
he loses no opportunity of promoting the interests of Art as a 
necessary element in national culture, while his accession to the 
Throne proved a perfect godsend to the portrait painters and 
sculptors of Berlin—a very numerous class. For there are few of 
them, at the top of their profession, to whom His Majesty has not 
himself repeatedly sat. Frederick the Great was very chary of 
having himself reproduced, and, indeed, he left behind him but few 
original portraits of himself—you might number them all on the 
fingers of one hand. But the various counterfeit presentments of 
his reigning descendant, already in existence, would fill a goodly 
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picture gallery by themselves. One reason for this artistic multi- 
plication of himself on such an extensive scale is that the Emperor 
is chief of so many regiments, native and foreign, in the mess- 
rooms of which he naturally enough desires his portrait, in the 
appropriate uniform, to be hung; while, again, his numerous visits 
to the Courts of Europe, where they load him with honours, entails 
upon him the obligation of counter favours, which generally take 
the shape of his own speaking likeness. And can a monarch pay 
a higher personal compliment than is embodied in his bust or his 
portrait ? 

But while speaking of portraits I may as well recount an incident 
which sheds not a little light on the character of the Emperor. One 
of the chief attractions at Berlin this year is an International 
Exhibition of Art, which was got up by the Society of Berlin Artists 
to celebrate the jubilee of their existence—for is this not an age of 
universal jubilees? Nevertheless, this exhibition brought anything 
but jubilation to a lady artist from Hungary, Madame P by 
name, whose achievements with the brush entitled her to believe 
that she had a splendid future before her and an easy triumph in 
Berlin. Now, among her other chefs d’wuvrre, this lady claimed 
to reckon a portrait of Count Moltke, who, when Madame had 
expressed her joy at having been able thus to delineate a man 
so famous for the making of Weltgeschichte (world-history), 
capped the compliment by saying that this portrait of his 
decidedly seemed to mark an era in Kunstgeschichte (history 
of art). What, therefore, was the surprise and mortification 
of the fair artist to find that the Hanging Committee of the 
Exhibition affected to consider her presentment of the great 
strategist as beneath the standard of excellence necessary to 
admit it to their art-show! Rage and protest, naturally enough, 
on the part of Mdme. P , who vowed that she had been 
made the victim of professional jealousy and intrigue ; but nothing 
would avail against the decision of the jury, who firmly closed 
its doors in the face of the Hungarian lady and her ‘“ epoch- 
making” portrait of Moltke. But she bided her time, and had her 
revenge. For the Emperor, returning to town from one of his 
excursions, was struck by the violence of the storm that was raging, 
and made haste to send for Madame and her picture, with the ex- 
cellence of which His Majesty was so deeply impressed that he there 
and then gave a handsome price for it, and, exercising his royal 
privilege, sent it straight to the Exhibition with instructions that 
it should be hung at once in the Salle d’honneur, and after that in 
the National Gallery! Then we had abashed looks and bated breath 
on the part of the Hanging Committee, as well as rude awakening 
from the complacent dream that they were better critics than 
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a young Emperor. It was in the same spirit of superior judg- 
ment that made His Majesty sweep away, by one impatient motion 
of the hand, the mountain of models which was the result of the 
competition for the National Monument to be erected to his grand- 
father. The jury had awarded the highest prizes to architects 
who, aiming only at effect, and forgetful of the wherewithal that 
would be necessary to realize their schemes, had embodied their 
ideas in stupendous piles of a most grandiose character. But the 
Emperor, with a sharp eye to all the practical as well as the patriotic 
aspects of the question, brusquely turned his back upon all the 
colossal projects, declaring that the simpler work of a sculptor must 
suffice ; and since then the decision of the matter has mainly rested 
with him. Thus, contrary to the original sense of Parliament, 
the erection of the old Emperor’s monument promises to be the 
final outcome neither of representative opinion nor of free artistic 
competition. 

Minerva is by no means distasteful to the Emperor; but he is 
fondest of this goddess when she exerts herself in the service of Mars. 
Military and naval pictures are his chief delight; and on all his 
journeys by sea he is accompanied by a marine painter (Herr 
Salzmann), whose duty it is to transfer to canvas the chief scenes 
and incidents of his master’s devious wanderings. He hastens to 
buy up every military piece of art he can lay his hands on; and 
thus it was that, when at Constantinople, and hearing that Kaul- 
bach’s ‘‘ Battle of Salamis ’’ was for sale, he telegraphed to the 
widow of that great artist begging her to name her own price for the 
piece. It will still be fresh in memory how, on the death of 
Meissonier, the Emperor hastened to convey to the Academy of Fine 
Arts at Paris his grief at the loss of this master, who was ‘“ one of 
the greatest glories of France and of the Art of the whole world; ”’ 
but it is doubtful whether His Majesty’s encomiums would have 
been half so warm, or his sorrow so acute, had Meissonier not 
been a painter of battles. 

I do not believe that, like Frederick the Great,—whose own con- 
fession is the justification of the statement—the Emperor William 
would plunge his people into a war merely in order to get himself 
talked about, and to cull what is called glory. His Majesty is not 
bellicose; but, at the same time, his whole soul is wrapt up in 
soldiering. As long as he is seated on the Throne, Germany will 
never be hurried into a heedless or unjust war. If she draws the 
sword at all, it will only be in her own defence or that of her allies. 
Of that the world may be absolutely sure, though the French 
still affect, much to the discredit of their judgment, to have their 
suspicions. But, while the Emperor is not aggressive, there is no 
more ardent and devoted student of the military art in all Europe. 
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His passion for reviews (defilir-ium tremens, as the wanton wit of a 
Frenchman called it) is absorbing; and of all the great state func- 
tions of the year in which he has to figure, that of the grand 
autumn manceuvres pleases him best. On these occasions His 
Majesty generally takes personal command of an Army Corps. 
Last year he directed the movements of two, which he did 
with singular ability. As I wrote at the time: ‘‘ This is not mere 
flattery, but the clear and deliberate opinion of those who are best 
entitled to judge, and who maintain that, both as an active com- 
mander and as a critic of others in the field, the present occupant 
of the Throne of Prussia, among his other sterling gifts, shows 
indications of a military genius of the very highest promise.” 
Even his favourite diversions are military, a game of Kriegspiel or 
a lecture on some campaign ; but more attractive to him still than 
either of those occupations is the serious pastime of taking garri- 
sons unawares. In this respect the Emperor seems ubiquitous : 
like the ghost in Hamlet, “‘’tis here, ’tis there, tis gone;’’ so 
that, for miles around any particular place where His Majesty 
chances to be, the troops have learnt the useful art of sleeping with 
one eye open and either ear attent. But of all these alarmings, the 
most sensational, because the most surprising, happened on the 
day of the last General Election to the Reichstag, when the electors 
(and they have universal suffrage over there) were crowding in 
their thousands to the urns. One would have thought that the 
very shadow of superior power would have been withheld from the 
sight of the voters on such a day. But no; for, as all over Berlin 
they were trooping to the polls, their paths were crossed and 
deflected by ten thousand troops of all arms, who had suddenly 
been called out by sound of bugle and tuck of drum, and were 
racing, helter-skelter, to meet their supreme ‘‘ War Lord”’ on the 
trysting ground—a remarkable spectacle, to be sure, and one well- 
calculated (as it was doubtless intended) to remind the electors 
that, after all, there was a very much higher power for good in 
Germany than the ballot-box, and that the Fatherland owed far 
more to her army than to her Parliaments. 

It was characteristic of the two men that, whereas Frederick III., 
on succeeding to the Throne, issued his first proclamation (which 
had been written for him years before by the unfortunate Dr. 
Geffcken) to ‘his people,” and the next to his army, his son 
William simply reversed this order of address, and, in his own 
words of burning devotion, spoke primarily to his army, and then 
to his navy. It was his ‘people in arms” he first thought of, 
and after that his citizen subjects; and a very large proportion of 
the German “ people in arms” is now the German navy, which is 
the object of as much solicitude and devotion on the part of the 
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Emperor as his beloved army. As the Prussian army, the most 
perfect instrument of its kind the world had ever seen, was inherited 
a ready-made weapon by Frederick the Great from his father, 
so William I. bequeathed to his grandson another equally new 
fighting machine—namely, the German navy, which, as I have 
always thought, is one of the most astounding facts connected with 
the refounding of the Empire, seeing that this fleet, which scarcely 
existed in embryo after the French war, is now second to the French 
navy among the fleets of the Continental Powers. William II. grew 
up with the building of this navy, of which he was quick to grasp the 
significance, especially in an age when his countrymen (recovering 
from the colonial indifference that seized upon them after the death 
of the Great Elector) were all beginning to grope about for further 
elbow-room beyond the sea; and of this movement for creating a 
new Germany outre mer, thus making the Fatherland a World 
Power as well as a Continental Power, he has constituted himself 
the ardent yet circumspect champion. The German fleet knows 
that its Kaiser has its interests just as much at heart as those of 
the army, and repays this devotion by making him its darling. 
For sea life, too, as well as for the naval traditions of England, he 
bears an emulating fondness ; and I am quite sure that, of all the 
compliments which have been paid him by foreign sovereigns, none 
ever filled him with half so much pride and pleasure as the 
Queen’s appointment of him to be an Admiral of her Fleet. 

But, with all this, his master passion is the army. William II. 
has inherited to the full the military tastes and instincts of his 
grandfather, while to these he has added an originality and force 
of character capable of raising him above the rank of a mere 
plodding organizer to that of an independent commander. It is, 
indeed, doubtful whether there will be any room for a Moltke (who 
was entirely responsible for the strategy both of 1866 and of 1870) 
beside the present Emperor, in the event of his ever having to take 
the field. Certainly, at least, he aspires to be his own Chief of the 
Staff as well as his own Chancellor, and there is no one among those 
who know him best that is prepared to mock at his double 
ambition. 

I was once discussing this subject with a high official in Berlin, 
who had enjoyed exceptional opportunities of reading the character 
of the new Emperor; and he declared his honest opinion that, 
taking him all round, His Majesty was by far the most capable and 
promising monarch who had mounted the throne of Prussia since it 
was vacated by Frederick the Great. Some of his marginal notes 
on official documents were truly striking in their force and clear- 
ness, and in respect of their indication of an ability to go straight 
to the root of a question through all encumbering side issues and 
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obscurities. His Majesty is not fond of reading reports; but he is 
a willing listener, and, having a retentive memory, he prefers oral 
dealings with his subordinates. Nor do many of these subordinates 
find that they know very much more of a particular subject than 
their Imperial master, who is as full of information about things 
in general as he is eager to learn more. When Sir John Gorst 
and his fellow-delegates went to the Labour Conference in Berlin 
they were quite taken aback by the Emperor’s grasp of economic 
questions in all their details; and I remember the case of an 
English officer who marvelled much at His Majesty’s acquaintance 
with the separate history of certain British regiments. Similarly, 
an American attaché who had an interview with the Emperor 
came away astounded at His Majesty’s familiarity with English 
naval nomenclature. It is quite true, as the Scotch proverb has it, 
that ‘‘ a king’s caff [t.e., chaff; and you can take it in the banter 
sense, if you like} is aye better than ither fouk’s corn”; but, 
indeed, there is remarkably little ‘‘ caff”’ in the conversation of the 
Emperor, who is always ready with an apposite fact, a well- 
reasoned opinion, or a rattling good joke—as when, in good- 
humoured desire to cap the popular skits on his mania for 
travelling, he is said to have exclaimed, on hearing of the deposition 
and departure for Europe of the Emperor of Brazil: ‘‘ Confound 
it all: I was just going over to see him!” The story may not be 
true ; but it is exceedingly ben trovato. The passion of the Emperor 
for travelling—for showing himself off, as it were, as well as garner- 
ing experience of Courts and men and things—has procured for him 
the title of the ‘‘ Hadrian of the nineteenth century”; but such 
is his manysidedness that his prototype must be sought for in the 
characters of several monarchs. It is this manysidedness of his, 
this restless energy and ambition, this habit of always keeping 
himself en evidence before the world, that has caused him to be as 
much talked about during his brief reign as if he had been engaged 
in a war for the same period. When he mounted the Throne three 
years ago he was a mystery ; and now he is the leading man of his 
time, with all eyes on the watch for the fruits of his further 
development. Like other men, he has failings ; but, as a monarch, 
he promises fair to be a blessing to his people. Though outwardly a 
little histrionic, perhaps, in some things, he is at heart perfectly 
sincere and penetrated with a living sense of reality; and his deep 
religious sentiments, which have descended to him in orthodox 
integrity from his grandfather, leave him not the slightest ground 
for doubting the doctrine of Kingship by the Grace of God—a 
doctrine, with regard to himself, which he has repeatedly 
asseverated and with ever-increasing emphasis. Feeling very 
strongly on all subjects, the Emperor entertains very pronounced 
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likes and dislikes ; and even his most ardent admirers will scarcely 
contend that he has not already, by his self-willed and peculiar 
methods, produced personal bitterness, disappointment, and even 
disaffection, in certain quarters. But such a result is only a further 
testimony to the strength of his character ; and the nation at large 
only beholds in him a Sovereign of whom it is intensely proud—a 
Sovereign who, succeeding in his métier beyond all expectations, has 
belied the prophecies of many and falsified the fears of more, who 
has hitherto committed no serious mistake either of omission or of 
commission, who has shown that he combines the sagacity of the 
statesman with the courage and resourcefulness of the soldier, and 
who, while maintaining intact abroad the power and position of 
Germany—which, under his guidance, continues to be the main 
pillar of the European peace—has also managed to accelerate the 
healing process of some of its own domestic sores, and thus 
increase the contentment of his subjects. 

These are splendid results which have been achieved in the course 
of his first voyage (so to speak) by the captain of the ship of State 
(to repeat his own simile); but that captain, I think, would be the 
first to offer a share of the merit of their accomplishment to his 
ever wise and watchful first-lieutenant, whom he put into the place 
of his old discarded pilot. And here it may at once be said that 
the success of General von Caprivi, as Imperial Chancellor, has so 
far been quite as striking and complete as that of his Sovereign. 
When he stepped into the shoes of Prince Bismarck, General 
Caprivi was to all intents and purposes (politically speaking) a novus 
homo, and even more of a mystery and a risk than his Imperial 
master; but now his reputation as a statesman is founded on a 
broad and ever-widening basis. At the time of his appointment, 
which excited general surprise, it was well said of him by a Radical 
deputy that, if the question of a successor to Prince Bismarck had 
been put to a plébiscite, not three votes in all Germany would have 
been recorded for General Caprivi ; and this was not because people 
doubted him, but simply because they did not know him. As that 
of a man who had comported himself with bravery and distinction 
as a staff officer in the wars of 1866 and 1870, his name, of course, 
was familiar to his countrymen, who had, moreover, received 
ample cause to be grateful to him for the silent yet effective services 
he had rendered the Empire as Chief of the Admiralty, in which 
capacity he laboured unceasingly and successfully for the increase 
of the fleet and its adaptation to the latest requirements of naval 
progress. As the holder of this office, he had now and then spoken 
in the Reichstag on technical topics appertaining to his Department, 
and he had always spoken sensibly and well. But no one had ever 
suspected that under the guise of this simple soldier-sailor 
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there lurked the making of a great, or at least a very safe, 
statesman. The discovery was reserved for the young Emperor, 
though it has been attributed to his grandfather, with as 
much truth as once before induced the riotously imaginative 
author of the fable to palm off upon a credulous public another 
pathetic picture of Prince Bismarck supplicating the implacable 
Empress Frederick to intercede with her son for his retention in 
office. The discovery of General Caprivi was, I repeat, reserved 
for the young Emperor ; and the merit of the selection was all the 
greater as, shortly after His Majesty’s accession, the General had 
resigned his high naval office, and there was understood to be a 
sort of personal “ tiff” between the two. But the Emperor is a 
man (and this is a trait which I forgot to include in his charac- 
terization) who sever allows personal likes or dislikes to interfere 
with the choice of his subordinates, and foremost among the 
qualities which he has inherited from his grandfather is an unerring 
instinct for those who can best serve him and the State. ‘‘ Sir,” 
said Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ knowledge is of two kinds—what you know 
yourself, or what you know where to find.” And the remark might 
be adapted to the service of kings. But if ever there was any 
personal ‘‘tiff’’ between the Emperor and Caprivi, that difference 
has now developed into mutual admiration and esteem of the most 
perfect and apparently enduring kind. ‘“ Er ist vornehm, klug, und 
mir ergeben—und was wollen Sie mehr?—’’ i.e., ‘The man is a gentle- 
man, clever, and devoted to me, and what more do you want?” 
These were the words of the Emperor himself to one with whom 
he fell talking about his new Chancellor ; and they are echoed by 
the whole nation, which has watched the career of that Chancellor 
with closeness, wonder, and ever-deepening satisfaction. For, ever 
since, as Minister-President, he made his maiden speech in the 
Prussian Chamber, until the Imperial Parliament last closed its 
doors, he has reaped nothing but golden opinions from all—from the 
Federal Sovereigns whom he has in turn visited, down to the Social 
Democrats who abuse everything and everybody. 

It is quite impossible to present anything like a portrait of the 
new German Chancellor without comparing him with his prede- 
cessor, and the hasty groundwork of such a comparison I thus 
drew at the time of General Caprivi’s appointment :— 


If personal appearance is to count for anything, he must be a man of great 
force of character and will, combining in a high degree the swaviter in modo 
with the fortiter in re, blending sagacity with patience, resolution with good 
humour, and German thoroughness with Southern fire. The new German 
Chancellor looks a typical Teuton of the hugest and most impressive type. He 
might very well pass for a brother, or even a double, of Prince Bismarck him- 
self, the personal likeness between the two men being most remarkable. In 
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point, indeed, of stature and breadth of shoulders, General von Caprivi even has 
the advantage of the man he is going to succeed; but otherwise he is charac- 
terized by the same massive jaw, heavy gray moustache and bushy eyebrows, 
thick neck, solid square head, shrewd, penetrating glance, and general air of 
blood and iron, tempered with the polished suavity of a nineteenth-century 
statesman. A difference in the characters of the two men might by some be 
discerned in their walk; for, while Prince Bismarck treads sharply and 
heavily like a trooper, the gait of General von Caprivi has something in it 
of deliberation and leisurely elegance, while not lacking either in verve or 
emphasis. 


In many respects the two Chancellors resemble each other ; but 
they differ in more, and first of all in their manner of life. Little, 
perhaps, did Bismarck think when comparing, during the French 
war, the simple unprotected way in which his master King William 
moved about, with the travelling cordons of police and spies who 
always surrounded the suspicion-haunted Napoleon, that it would 
one day come to this with him also. When a man’s life has been 
twice openly attempted and oftener than this conspired against in 
secret, he is not likely to neglect personal precautions ; and so it 
came about that Prince Bismarck always had a special police 
station in the grounds of his palace, and a private detective before 
his door. He had altogether ceased going into general society, and 
rarely or never appeared in the streets—save when he rode out 
for a canter in the Thiergarten. Latterly there was something 
forced and unnatural about his mode of life; but the habits of his 
successor are simple, unsuspicious, and sociable in the highest 
degree. General Caprivi entertains more freely and more pro- 
miscuously than his predecessor, and scruples less to accept the 
invitations of others. Berlin society and the official world feels that 
he is of, as well as among, them. He has made a point of making 
the personal acquaintance of all and sundry his subordinates, 
who hail in him a chief that can exact discipline without domineer- 
ing, and, while careful of his own dignity as Chancellor, be con- 
siderate towards their feelings as men. Although not a married 
man,—and he has the reputation of having been very shy of ladies 
(Damenscheu) ever since he was a young lieutenant—the new 
Chancellor is as gentle and fastidious in his manners as if he had 
always lived under the refining influence of women, and altogether 
his personality bears the impress of a polish which is rarely acquired 
in German camps and barracks. 

Nor is this polish ever more conspicuous than when he stands 
up to address Parliament—a duty in the performance of which 
Prince Bismarck compared with him unfavourably. Certainly the 
Prince had his merits as a speaker—his personal weight, the spell 
of his name, his obvious earnestness, his winged words, his witty 
sayings and historical reminiscences, his crushing power of 
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repartee, his ardent loyalty, and his lofty sense of patriotism. But 
his voice was bad, his manner awkward and masterful, his matter 
sometimes most distractingly arranged, and the construction of his 
sentences long and complicated ; while, worst of all, it was next to 
impossible for him to command his temper, and the half of his 
speeches, in consequence, were mere personal wranglings with 
party opponents. But none of these defects appear in the pazrlia- 
mentary oratory of General Caprivi, whom I take to be one of the 
very best speakers in the Reichstag—not, perhaps, in the declama- 
tory or Demosthenic sense, but as a suave and terse expositor, an 
insinuating and forcible advocate, or a perspicacious and convincing 
reasoner. The best writers in Germany are—not its professional 
authors, but—its professional soldiers—such of them, at least, as 
enjoy a General Staff training—which teaches them the art of 
narration in its clearest, simplest, and therefore most effective 
form, as any one may judge for himself by turning over the official 
history of Germany’s great wars. It was Moltke who founded this 
great modern school of German prose-writers, and of Moltke’s pupils 
General Caprivi is the chief. These pupils were taught to speak 
as they write, as well as to write as they speak—the ne plus ultra 
of the dual art of expression ;—and when, therefore, the new Chan- 
cellor rises up to place his ideas before the Reichstag, one might 
almost fancy that he was reciting from memory, with graceful 
elocutionary style that knows no stops or stammering, a carefully 
written and closely-reasoned paper. It is a real treat to listen 
to him, and he never fails to please even where he does not 
manage to persuade. He has a subtle power of blending diffidence 
with audacity, and deference with authority; and he is content to 
pay a disarming compliment where his predecessor would have 
delivered the cut downright or thrust direct. Prince Bismarck 
piled up his matter and argument, and even fought his adversaries, 
by the Cyclopean method; but his successor affects a more 
advanced style of dialectical architecture and of fence. Nor is he 
devoid of humour—without which, it is said, no man can be truly 
great—or of the lighter graces of the public speaker, including the 
happy knack of making memorable phrases, as when, in a debate on 
the East African question, he insisted on a policy of “‘ bullet and 
Bible” as the best means of putting down the slave-trade, 
though it is possible that this prescription had been suggested 
to him by his predecessor’s immortal remedy of ‘‘ blood and iron.” 
This was the first time—this ‘ bullet and Bible” debate—that 
General Caprivi, as Chancellor, addressed the Reichstag; and I 
think I cannot do better, for the sake of unity and completeness, 
than quote my own description, penned on the same day, of the 
impression produced by the speech. 
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It was freely confessed, both by deputies and journalists, that it was long 
since they had been treated to such a speech from the place assigned to the 
Reichskanzler. It was, indeed, a little masterpiece and model in its way. 
General von Caprivi has proved to-day that he possesses the art of expressing 
his thoughts in a clear, temperate, convincing, and graceful manner. He is 
firm without being too emphatic, and can refute an adversary without offending 
him. He combines soldierly bluntness with the suave adroitness of the 
diplomatist, and impresses his hearers with the belief that his character is as 
simple as it is sincere. He never stammers nor stops for a word, and his 
periods, though spoken on the spur of the moment, are most perspicuous and 
rhythmical. The arangement of his subject-matter, too, is symmetry itself. 
Again, the nerve of General von Caprivi is simply perfect. He was as cool to-day, 
when facing for the first time the representatives of the German people and making 
to them his maiden speech as Chancellor on a most momentous topic, as we 
may suppose him to have been twenty years ago when calmly confronting the 
French with the 10th Army Corps (Hanoverian) on the banks of the Loire. 
He is not the man who would be likely to lose his coolness in the roar of a 
battle, much less in the excitement of a popular assembly. There are several 
members of the Reichstag, men like Eugen Richter, Herr Bamberger, and 
others, who derived much of their notoriety and importance from the fact that 
they had a knack of irritating Prince Bismarck and goading him into explo- 
sions of temper and personal recriminations. But I am very much mistaken if 
such orators do not lose sadly in prestige under a Chancellor whom they will 
neither be able to anger nor offend. General von Caprivi has been too long 
accustomed as a soldier to control himself in commanding others to lose his 
temper in dealing with a fractious Parliamentary Opposition. But, indeed, of 
this fractious spirit there is as yet little sign, as the new Chancellor himself is 
most affable and conciliatory in his bearing, making the Reichstag feel that he 
is both in it and of it, and not so very much above it, while the House on its 
part is animated by sentiments of personal consideration and critical forbearance 
towards a man who may be said to be almost wholly new to the office of 
enormous responsibility which he has so courageously yet modestly assumed. 


His power of continuous work is quite equal to, if not, indeed, 
greater than, that of his predecessor ; and since taking office he has 
applied himself strenuously, without the intermission of a single 
holiday, to the mastering of all the questions—ranging from 
colonial politics and the Culturkampf to factory and workshop 
législation and commercial treaties—that have come before Par- 
liament; nor is it too much to say that, in the treatment of all 
those subjects this soldier-bred and sexagenarian Chancellor has 
displayed a faculty of rapid assimilation which has won him 
general respect and admiration. His judgment is as sound as 
his knowledge is comprehensive; but the strength of his convic- 
tions does not debar him from being deferential to the opinion of 
others, while his good taste and tact ‘are perfect. Not that he 
aims at pursuing a general policy different from that of his pre- 
decessor. On the contrary, ‘der Kurs bleibt der alte,” as the 
Emperor said: “the ship’s course is the same as before.” But its 
sailing tactics are altered a little for the better; and this change 
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has already made itself markedly felt, for one thing, in the political 
life of the nation. With the accession of General Caprivi to office 
this life has lost much of its previous stress and storminess: the 
new Chancellor has acted like oil on the troubled waters of 
Parliamentary warfare. Unlike Bismarck, he has no old scores 
to pay off, while the Opposition cannot ‘‘ draw ”’ him as it could his 
predecessor. Ever since the old Chancellor went there have been 
no ‘‘scenes”’ in the Reichstag, which every now and then during 
the Bismarck days compared unfavourably even with the French 
Chamber when Paul de Cassagnac fell into his tantrums, or with the 
House of Commons when the Irish Members were in the ascendant. 
There is now very much less party friction in the Parliamentary 
life of Germany—a result which is due, in a great measure, to the 
change of Chancellors ;—but the benefits of this change are not 
exclusively confined to the domestic life of the Empire. 

Several years before the fall of Bismarck some writer of note, I 
remember, asserted that the death of the Prince would be regarded 
by the French as a diminution of Germany’s préstige equivalent, at 
least, to the loss of half a dozen Army Corps. But at the Prince’s 
official death—which was practically tantamount to his natural 
demise—it was just the other way about. I confess that, of all 
the circumstances connected with the retirement of the old Chan- 
cellor, nothing surprised and puzzled me half so much as the 
peculiar attitude of the French, in whose Press—the Patriot League 
part of it, at least—one would have expected to find howls of exul- 
tation, accompanied by a bursting forth anew of the latent spirit of 
revengefulness, now that at last Bismarck was out of the way and 
France’s fancied opportunity come. But as a matter of fact there was 
little or nothing of the kind, and ever since the dismissal from his 
post of one of the chief signatories of the Treaty of Frankfort the 
journalistic armistice between the two nations has only been 
seriously broken by the storm which was evoked by the unfortu- 
nate visit of the Empress Frederick to Paris. Here it is not a ques- 
tion of what Prince Bismarck in reality felt towards and planned: 
against France, but of what the French believed him to feel and 
plan; and the French were for ever discovering the reflection of 
his mind and his feelings in the various journals that were in his. 
official, semi-official, and demi-semi-official service. Sometimes by 
express authority, but oftener still mistaking their master’s humour 
for a warrant, those obsequious journals would speak about France 
and her policy in a way which could not fail to irritate and alarm 
the equally sensitive and revengeful Gauls, and thus it came 
to be more the exception than the rule that the relationship of 
the two countries was not suffering from the tension of a 
cantankerous Press feud. But all this, like the political life of 
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Germany, has now changed for the better, and the change is 
due to the fact that the new Chancellor has completely discarded 
all the old journalistic Jack-in-the-box machinery of his prede- 
cessor. Unlike the Emperor, General Caprivi does not bear a 
personal aversion from newspaper men. On the contrary, he 
speaks appreciatively of their profession; and when I had the 
honour of being introduced to him, at his first parliamentary soirée, 
he regaled me, with marvellous freshness of memory, with genial 
anecdotes about the characters and methods of some English Cor- 
respondents whom he had known during the Bohemian and the 
French campaigns. But, being determined to give no handle for the 
charges of abusing the power of the Press that were continually 
urged against his predecessor, he entertains no relationship, direct or 
indirect, with any journal save the official Reichsanzeiger, where 
anything appears which it concerns him to make public. And as for 
the so-called ‘‘ Reptile Press Bureau”’—that, I think, only now 
exists in the diseased imaginations of those who would fain draw 
upon its supposititious store of ready subsidies, but cannot. For 
this new departure the French as well as other nations are grateful 
to the new German Chancellor, who, for the rest, has produced as 
favourable an impression on the diplomatists of Berlin as upon 
the various foreign statesmen (including Signor Crispi, M. de Giers, 
and Count Kalnoky) whom he has already met, and who have all 
been fascinated by his simplicity, sincerity, and straightforwardness. 
The Czar, I happen to know, was particularly pleased with his 
character ; and Englishmen, too, have every reason to extend to 
him their confidence and sympathy, seeing that he is second to 
none of his countrymen, including the Emperor, in the ardour of 
his desire to establish and maintain friendly relationship with the 
greatest naval Power in the world—and this while freely recognizing 
the reasons which must always restrain England from giving her 
formal, hard-and-fast adhesion to the Triple Alliance. 

Frequently, since returning to England, I have been asked the 
question, ‘‘Do you think Prince Bismarck will ever return to 
power?” To this my answer has always been, ‘“ No: certainly 
not: never!” and for the simple reason that he will never 
be wanted, even if he were willing to come. The new Em- 
peror and his new Chancellor have already shown the stuff of 
which they are made, and proved that no emergency with which 
they could not cope is ever likely to arise. Amid what conceivable 
circumstances, then, would the Emperor ask his discarded Chan- 
cellor to resume office, even supposing that the personal breach 
between them, which was completed by the Beetticher incident and 
its revelation of State-money transactions, did not, after all, prove 
what it now appears to be—irreparable? Bismarck will certainly 
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never return to power, and it is more than doubtful whether he 
will even return to Berlin to exercise his formal rights as a member 
of the Reichstag. For, apart from other considerations, how could 
he come back to the capital without calling on the Emperor? and 
how could he do that with a due regard to his pride? It is not, 
indeed, to be doubted that Prince Bismarck has left the service of 
the Emperor as definitively as Adam von Schwarzenberg did that of 
the Great Elector, and his countrymen are quite resigned to the 
prospect. The Prince has done a great and grand work in his 
time ; but his day is over. He was a mighty fighter when in power ; 
but his was the epoch when fierce battling was wanted. ‘The era 
of combat has come to a close; the period of consolidation has 
dawned ; and it is no disparagement to the great and immortal 
man who created Germany to say that the further development of 
his task might now be better entrusted to other hands. ‘‘ Meine 
Herren,” said General Caprivi, some little while ago, to a circle of 
parliamentary guests, ‘‘ Wir gehen einer sehr langweiligen Zeit 
entgegen”’ (i.e., “Gentlemen, we have very dull times ahead 
of us”), meaning that the exciting period of Germany’s birth- 
throes and precarious childhood had passed away; that the ship 
of State had weathered the storms and dangers of her early 
voyage, and at last reached a broad expanse of placid water, 
where the crew, freed from their long struggle, might now 
turn their attention to the cleaning and trimming of their vessel. 
Happy is the country, it is said, whose annals are dull; and 
fortunate will be the Emperor and his new Chancellor if they 
can manage to render the annals of Germany for the next few 
years more dull than dramatic. 


Cartes Lowe. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Come out: ’tis now September. 


THERE are men, I know, who will tell you that they don’t want to 
come out in September, and would much rather remain in London : 
beings, that is, like Mr. Pickwick, ‘‘ erect upon two legs and bearing 
all the outward semblance of men and not of monsters.” If by 
this assertion they calmly and deliberately mean that they would 
prefer to remain in town in the ordinary sense of the term, spend- 
ing the whole day at their club, or their counting-house, or their 
chambers, just as they might do in March or April, the description 
just quoted is not at alltoo strong for them. They are accustomed 
to explain themselves by saying that at this time of the year you 
have London “all to yourself,” as if London were not big enough 
for one man any day in the year. Though sociable, I am not 
gregarious, and dislike crowds as much as any man living. But I 
confess the solitude of a London club, or of Piccadilly, or of Pall 
Mall, in the month of September is to me indescribably oppressive. 
There is a great difference between solitude in its proper place and 
solitude where you have been used to crowds. The former is re- 
freshing and soothing; the latter is melancholy and depressing. 
Moreover, September in London is the end of the jolly time; in 
the country it is only the beginning: one is the evening, the other 
the morning, of our joy: and the difference is felt, though we may 
not always be conscious of the reason. Some men, of course, are 
condemned to stay in London, for their sins, during the month of 
September. I have experienced this fate myself; but that was in 
the old days when Palmerston was consul, and Vauxhall and 
Cremorne were still open for the diversion of the class to which 
Mr. Pendennis belonged. These have passed away with other good 
things : with the ‘‘ Trafalgar” at Greenwich, with the coutryman’s 
song at the Cider Cellars, with the rural melodrama at the minor 
theatres, where you might get a sniff of the rocks and the valleys, 
cheap and nasty, if you pleased. Even then, however, it was bad 
enough. But now! What shall we say of the man who can 
honestly declare that he likes to stay in town now? Depend upon 
it, he is a bad man, and I would not cross even the Thames at 
Richmond in the same boat with him. 
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But if the words ‘‘ London in September ”’ are not to be taken quite 
literally,—if we mean by them only that for reasons best known to 
ourselves, it is necessary to make London our head-quarters during 
the early autumn, dining and sleeping at home as usual, but with 
the day to roam about in as we please,—then, no doubt, a September 
in London may be turned to some account, and afford certain 
pleasures of its own, not to be had so readily at other times. It is 
often said that Londoners know nothing of the beauties which 
surround them within a radius of twelve miles from Charing Cross, 
and I believe it to be true of two thirds of them. Of course, they 
know Richmond and Hampton Court and Greenwich, though their 
knowledge of these is very often limited to the ‘‘ Star and Garter,” 
the ‘‘ Greyhound,” and the “Ship.” But what do they know of all 
the pretty bits of country which lie elsewhere ? What do they know 
even of Epping, or Hampstead, or Stanmore, or Shenley, or Berk- 
hampstead, or Rickmansworth, or Chertsey? By extending the 
area a little we bring in Sevenoaks, and Guildford, and Weybridge, 
and Windsor, which can all be visited in a day, by leaving town at 
ten in the morning, and returning to an eight o’clock dinner. 
Richmond Park, too, and Hampton Court are more free from ‘“ the 
spirit of man” at these times than earlier in the summer; and a 
day may be dozed away delightfully at either of them, with an 
interval allowed for lunch. 

In my own reminiscences of London in September, Hampstead 
figures very prominently. It must then have been little altered 
from what it was in the days of Charles Lamb, or even of Keats. 
The old red-brick houses with the high-walled gardens over- 
shadowed by the ancient elms; the wide open heath with its sand 
and gravel pits, the Scotch firs beyond indicating the situation of 
the ‘‘ Spaniards,” the walk through the fields and meadows towards 
Finchley in one direction, or towards Hendon in another: these 
were great delights to me in those far-away days, and made me at 
times forgetful of the horror of being obliged to return and sleep 
in Gray’s-inn, with the chance of being awakened every third night 
by a fight or a fire in the Lane. 

Yes: I think September is the time to see the suburbs to advan- 
tage; and that is the only good thing which London in September 
has to offer us. Give me the happy autumn fields as far away 
as possible from the 


Fumum et opes strepitumque Rome. 


By-the-bye, what is the exact meaning of these words, “the 
happy autumn fields” ? It is not enough to say that they are an 
example of the “ pathetic fallacy,” and that Tennyson is simply 
attributing to objects the feelings which they excite in ourselves. 
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In this case, moreover, the autumn fields do not cause this sensation 
in the spectator : they cause tears. There must be something, then, 
in the appearance of the fields themselves which invites and justifies 
this epithet. It is objectively, not subjectively. Yet the poet does 
not use it in the sense of joyful or abundant, referring to the plenty 
and careless merriment of harvest time—all that older poets 
meant by the word ‘‘jocund.” To place that interpretation upon 
it would be as bad as Pope’s “ useful light.”” Some more subtle 
link of association than this was working in the Laureate’s mind, 
we may be sure, when he penned this beautiful and touching passage. 
There is something peculiar to the month of September, breathing 
of immemorial peace, rest, and immutability, on which basis alone 
happiness of the highest kind reposes. ‘‘ The longing for confirmed 
tranquillity ” of Wordsworth and the ‘‘ sweet monotony ” of George 
Eliot seem to have room and time for themselves in the warm un- 
broken calm of the mellow September sunshine. I think it is this 
element of which one is most deeply conscious when drinking in 
the full beauty of a fine day early in September. October is too 
near winter. We know that the end must come within a very few 
days, and cannot cheat ourselves if we would. But in September 
there are as yet no signs of decay in hedge, or copse, or meadow. 
Summer has lasted so long, it seems as if it must last for ever. 
Abandoning yourself to the illusion of the moment, you may feel 
that in the sense of permanence and peace and beauty which 
seems to pervade your whole being, there is involved a sense of 
happiness peculiar to the situation: the happiness of security, of 
feeling that to-morrow will be the same as to-day, of feeling that 
storm and wind and cold are things of the far past, remembered 
only like a dream; and certainly in no other month of the year, 
except perhaps August, are we justified in placing such confi- 
dence. This, we think, is the great secret of the charm of 
September. Her beauty (for we must insist on the “ daughters 
of the year”’ being ladies, of the same gender as the Muses,) is 
also very great, and mingled with an air of pensiveness which 
differentiates it from that of all her sisters. In this particular 
daughter we have the full beauty of maturer womanhood without 
any perceptible approach to middle age. The golden tresses and 
the rich glow of health are there; and, if some may miss the 


freshness of early spring, lel them remember also its caprices 
and its crudity. 


Though April his temples may wreath with the vine, 
Its tendrils in infancy curled ; 

*Tis the ardour of August matures us the wine, 
Whose life-blood enlivens the world. 
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Enough, after absence to meet thee again, 
My steps still with ecstasy move ; 

Enough, that those dear sober glances retain, 
For me the kind language of love. 


There are many other reasons for “‘coming out” in September 
besides the one suggested by the motto prefaced to this paper, 
albeit with a large and meritorious class of society it is one of the 
most powerful. September is a month in which the “ charming 
friendly English landscape,’ as Thackeray calls it, is seen to 
great advantage, and when the common fields, woods, and hedge- 
rows are full of a special interest for all lovers of nature, whether 
sportsmen or not. We must be allowed, however, to borrow a week 
or ten days from August, if we want to embrace the whole period 
which is now before our mind’s eye, including the aspect of the 
country before the corn is cut, while the harvest is in progress, and 
after it is nearly over. At the earliest of those three periods, the 
whole surface of the country in many parts of England resembles 
one vast covert. The wide expanse of thick waving corn, inter- 
sected, as far as the eye can reach, by long tangled hedges, and 
shaded by tall trees, seems to offer an impenetrable shelter to every 
kind of animal life which the neighbourhood affords; and as we 
gaze on it from an eminence, or are whirled through it on the rail- 
way, Our imagination is busy peopling it with birds and beasts 
happily unconscious of the approaching time when the homes 
where they have lived in peace and plenty all the summer shall be 
levelled with the ground. In that most charming of children’s 
books, Evenings at Home, there is a description of the birds and 
animals meeting in council on learning that the wood which had 
sheltered them so long, multos ignava per annos, was about to be 
cut down. The badger, the squirrel, the polecat, the weasel, the 
hedgehog, the owl, and the raven, gave their opinions with due 
gravity and decorum. We often think of this as we look out on 
such a prospect as that just mentioned, and imagine a meeting of 
the numerous live creatures that dwell among the corn, to deter- 
mine on their respective lines of action when the mowing machine 
makes its appearance. Some of them will disappear altogether, 
or nearly so—among the number the cornerake, whose voice we 
have heard so constantly during the preceding month: he seems 
to disappear with the harvest, though where he goes to no man 
knows. To judge from the noise he makes, there might be a dozen 
in one field sometimes; yet probably on the whole manor of which 
it forms a part not half a dozen would be killed in the whole shoot- 
ing season. The pheasant will move into the woods, or take lodg- 
ings in some good thick double fence handy for the stubbles. The 
rabbits, the partridges, and the larks will remain where they are 
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and ‘chance it.”” The blackbirds and thrushes, which are very 
fond of standing corn, will take to the hedges and copses; and 
may be a cat that has been leading a gipsy life in the fields, and 
living luxuriously on game ever since the spring, will have to 
think about returning to the barns and outhouses which form her 
winter residence. 

For those whose temperament naturally lends itself to this 
sympathy with nature, I know few things more delightful than a 
walk through the fields just on the eve of harvest, when the corn 
is fully ripe, but when only perhaps a few acres have been levelled. 
As a general rule a good deal remains standing well through the 
first week in September; but, if necessary, we may ante-date our 
stroll, and make it the last week in August. I am very fond 
of threading my way between a good thick crop of barley, or 
beans, and the tall, thick, straggling hedge by which, in many 
parts of England, it is often bounded. The hedge will completely 
hide us from anything or anybody on the opposite side, while the 
tall ears will prevent us from being seen very distinctly from the 
inside. If we sit down we are absolutely invisible. The ditch 
bank is thickly covered with long, cool grass; and here, in the 
middle of a hot day, is the very place to lie down and go to sleep. 
One fancies one could pass the night under the soft harvest moon 
with perfect satisfaction, and I have always supposed it must have 
been in some such place as this that the Duke of Monmouth hid 
himself after the battle of Sedgemoor. Of course, there is not the 
same wealth of wild flowers as there would have been a month 
before. The cornflower and the poppy have disappeared. But the 
wild geranium, or herb Robert, and the purple loose-strife grow 
luxuriantly on the banks. The blue-bell lingers; and the little 
scarlet pheasant’s-eye peeps through the corn, in bright contrast 
to the paler convolvulus, which also is visible through the yellow 
stalks. If we are on high ground and look over the valley, we 
shall see the bright green of the newly mown meadow and the 
darker shade of the pasture fields, varied again by the foliage of 
that stately timber which, in many parts of England, gives the 
open country, from a little distance, the appearance of a large park. 
Not a breath of air stirs the leaves. The landscape sleeps in the 
sunshine, and the motes float in it—to invert the order of pre- 
cedence which similes should observe—like the motes in Giles 
Gosling’s sack. 

If we remain perfectly still between the hedge and the corn, we 
shall perhaps see a stoat run rapidly back into the ditch, or out 
of the ditch into the barley. He is after no good, we may be sure. 
But he adds to the interest of the scene, notwithstanding ; and we 
feel inclined to hope, for the moment, that he may escape the 
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traps which are set in every direction to arrest him in his 
nefarious career. Moving quietly along the hedge-side, and 
avoiding the crop as much as possible, we nevertheless make quite 
sufficient noise to startle any of the wild creatures that inhabit it. 
In a few minutes a sudden rustle on one side proclaims that a hare 
has moved away from that side of the field. We can see nothing 
of her, but only track her course by the motion of the barley as 
she nimbly makes her way through it. Marquis has heard it, and 
smelt it too; and if he were not too well bred, too well educated, 
and too wise a spaniel altogether, to display that vulgar 
impetuosity which characterizes some of his species,—energy which, 
he knows, would in this case be useless,—he would have been 
half across the barley by this time, and have done no incon- 
siderable damage to it—for, once in, a dog would run all over 
it. He keeps to heel, however, like a good dog; but as we 
approach the top of the field, where another thick fence, at right 
angles to the first, separates it from some clover, he again 
shows signs of intelligence, and of there being, literally, something 
in the wind. The short, quick wags of his tail—his nose to the 
ground—his questing action—announce the near vicinity of game. 
Instinctively we push on between the barley and the top fence, 
just in time to interrupt an old cock pheasant that has run 
up the standing corn in front of us, thinking it better, on the 
whole, to shun too close a proximity to man and dog, and to 
escape through the hedge into the clover. We come upon him so 
suddenly, however, just as he has reached the edge of the corn, 
that he loses his presence of mind; and, instead of running back, 
which was his safest course, takes to his wings with a monstrous 
bustle and perturbation, like an elderly gentleman disturbed at 
his wine by an alarm of fire. You are quite safe, my friend. 
It is not our turn yet: away with you to your family, and 
strut about in your gorgeous attire, and show that beautiful 
white ring round your neck to your admiring offspring, for 
another two months at your ease. At the end of that time, 
perhaps, the final cause of your existence may be revealed to you. 
Marquis looks wistfully after him as he sails away; but, knowing 
that we have no gun, and that he cannot hope to catch the bird, 
resigns himself contentedly to the inevitable, and consoles himself 
with thinking of November. 

Let us cross over the stile, and so down through the clover into 
the meadows, where Marquis can take a bath in the brook. As 
soon as we are on the grass he knows quite well what is meant, 
and runs off in front without waiting to be told. We follow more 
leisurely ; and discover him, on reaching the bank, sitting up to 
his chin in the cool stream, where it trickles over the sand and 
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pebbles about a foot deep. If we sit down and watch him we shall 
soon hear the wood-pigeons from one of those tall elm-trees, which 
stand about fifty yards off, in the middle of the meadow. 
Presently the kingfisher will flash by like lightning in his blue 
and red; and the water-hen, stealing out from the rushes, will 
dive promptly as soon as she catches sight of Marquis, jerking 
up the white tip of her tail as she disappears from view. We 
shall return home through the cool wood, where the yellow 
pimpernell is found, and the nuts, not yet ripe, are hanging in 
clusters, and promising pleasant rambles for the Tom Browns 
and Mary Porters of the neighbourhood during the intervals of 
partridge-shooting. 

Before that happy time arrives the harvest must make some 
progress. Even in a forward season, the fields are never cleared 
by the First of September. There is always a good deal of 
barley still standing, and some few fields of wheat. In an average 
season about half the corn will usually be down by this time. But 
not more. It is a busy and cheerful month: not quite so pictu- 
resque as it was in the prescientific age, when all the reaping and 
mowing was done by hand,—a state of things which survives now 
only on very small farms indeed, or on the canvas of our English 
landscape-painters, but very pleasant, all the same. It is curious, 
but nevertheless quite true, that if the student of country life 
desires to see the old sickle in use, he will find it more readily 
in the immediate neighbourhood of London than he would do a 
hundred miles away. There are very many small holdings in 
Surrey and in Sussex; in which shires the traveller by 
railway, at this time of the year, may see hundreds of 
sickles at work in the small cornfields surrounded by strag- 
gling hedge-rows or long strips of coppice wood, probably 
unchanged since the days of Cobbett. But in that part of the 
country on which we have our eye the old-fashioned harvest is a 
memory only. Then the reapers were at work as soon as it was 
light ; and sometimes, in fine weather, with a good moon, they would 
work till midnight. Girls and women, whose business it was to 
tie up the sheaves, and perhaps set them up in shocks. afterwards, 
were intermingled with the reapers, their straw hats, red neck- 
kerchiefs, and blue petticoats blending very prettily with the white 
shirts of the men and the red russet of the wheat. We do not 
often see this sight in an English harvest-field now; but we may 
see what is quite as picturesque,—namely, the harvest-workers 
at their mid-day dinner in some cool corner of the field, where a 
spreading oak and a tangled hedge afford them a luxurious retreat. 
For five o’clock tea they assemble again, just as the September 
heat is beginning to cool, and the long shadows to fall across the 
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greensward. By this time, generally, the men have had nearly 
as much beer as is good for them. The kegs, carefully stowed away 
in the cool grass, have been replenished more than once from the 
neighbouring village; and the fescennine license is beginning to 
assert itself. The feminine remonstrances, couched in such ex- 
pressions as ‘ Goo on, wi’ yer,”’ or “ Lauk a mercy, what next?” 
indicate much about the same amount of indignation as the tap 
of a lady’s fan, in the olden time, when she thought her partner 
was going too far. 

These common sights and sounds of English rural life in the 
months of August and September are to us inexpressibly delight- 
ful. Of the work on the harvest-field, the carrying is the most 
interesting part. We love to follow the waggon up and down the 
ridges, and see the sheaves gradually hoisted on to it, and arranged 
in safe order by the man on the top. . When one space is cleared, 
the man in charge of the horses holloas to his mate on the load the 
mystic word ‘‘ Holger,’’ and then leads the animal to another. “‘ Hol- 
ger,” being intrepreted, is simply ‘‘ Hold yer,”’ or “‘ Hold you” —that 
is, ‘‘ Hold tight,”—and, with this warning acknowledged, the waggon 
creaks slowly onwards. When the load is completed it moves off 
to the farmer’s stack-yard, sometimes close by, sometimes a mile 


or two off, sometimes across the meadows, and through the ford, 
where the shallow brook gurgles over big stones placed there for the 
accommodation of pedestrians, sometimes along dusty roads, or 
deep sheltered lanes, where the branches of oak and of hazel meet 
overhead and catch a part of the load as it passes, with which 
they remain garlanded for weeks. Then comes the operation 
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of “pitching,” in which, it may be remembered, Mr. Poyser 
was engaged when he was suddenly summoned to meet his land- 
lord: that is, throwing up the sheaves from the waggon on to the 
stack above, where we may leave them to repose till it is time 
to haul them down again—now, alas, for the threshing machine, 
but formerly for the good old flail, whose cheerful thud is now so 
seldom heard as we pass by hope and homestead. When the 
mowing machine is in use, it works round and round the crop till 
it gradually leaves an ever-diminishing square in the middle of the 
field, from which the rabbits begin to bolt rapidly as their place of 
refuge is gradually contracted. Capital sport is to be had with 
them on these occasions, as they present very difficult shots, going 
at top speed over the ridges, and half-hidden from view, sometimes, 
by the weeds and stubble. Many run the gauntlet with success ; 
but many more are rolled over stone dead by the skilful hands and 
eyes brought to bear on them. 

The wheat being now pretty well cleared off the ground, the 
gleaners putin their claim for the leavings; and the church bell 
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rings them in and rings them out of the fields at a stated hour 
every morning and evening. I do not know that this practice is 
universal ; but ten years ago it was still general in the eastern 
counties. At the gate of any field where the last load or two of 
wheat is being carried, a crowd of women and children gradually 
assemble, waiting for the moment of admission; and interesting 
groups they are—old women of eighty and children of three or 
four years old, girls of all ages, and here and there among them 
a pretty one, whose hazel eyes and trim waist atone for the ankles 
which have been spoiled by the village shoe-maker, and the arms 
which have been reddened by honest labour. Many wear the large 
old-fashioned sun-bonnets, sometimes made of cardboard covered 
with print, reminding one of the leather flaps which are occasionally 
to be seen on the top of cart-horses’ collars. Some wear bright 
parti-coloured handkerchiefs twisted round their heads. The 
whole form a picture dearer to the eye of the artist than to either 
the farmer or the sportsman. The one has to watch very carefully 
to see that their male friends do not treat them as the reapers of 
Boaz were ordered to treat Ruth, and let them “‘even glean among 
the sheaves,” or “let fall also some of the handfuls on purpose ;”’ 
the other is often driven by these unconscious marplots to wish 
that he had never been born. 

And now at last we come to the great event and crowning glory 
of the month. We receive information from some outlying 
shooting that old Diggle’s barley is cut at last, but that he 
won’t touch the clover for another week; that there are plenty of 
turnips and a goodish bit of rough beans that ‘‘ nobody can’t 
hurt a-walking through ;”’ and that so far as he, the declarant, is 
able to judge, he should say there are a smart few birds. This 
welcome news points to what used to be the delight of our lives,— 
namely, a long day in a wild country, miles from any town or rail- 
way, where the poacher is content with snaring a few hares or 
rabbits, and knows nothing about nets or night work. On such 
places as these, lying high and dry, where the farms are small 
and the tenants never dream of shooting, abundance of wild part- 
ridges may still be found in favourable seasons; and you have the 
satisfaction of knowing, while you are after them, that no one grudges 
you your sport. A few brace distributed among the occupiers and 
a few shillings among the labourers will make them your friends as 
far as the birds are concerned, and a gamekeeper would he useless 
except to destroy the vermin. But vermin alone, as long as they 
are furred or feathered, will never really spoil sport, if a man is 
contented with a fairly moderate bag. Besides, the keepers at the 
Hall or the Castle, ten miles away, will keep down the hawks and 
stoats for you. Such ground as we have described is less and 
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less frequently met with now-a-days, when so many people are on 
the look-out for shooting, and willing to pay almost any price for 
it. But it does still exist here and there; andof about eight 
hundred acres of such shooting some ten or a dozen years ago 
we were made sole lords. The second year we had it was a good 
season; and of what a long day in a wild country really is, the 
following is a brief sketch. 

The ground shall lie about fifteen miles from the house where 
we are residing, in a hilly district of the county, between two 
main lines of railway some twenty miles apart and as yet un- 
connected by a branch. As the shooting is right in the middle of 
this plateau, let the people be of the old-fashioned kind, retain- 
ing all the old-fashioned ideas about shooting, hunting, and 
the “quality.” We are aware, of course, that these ideas are not 
to be commended; and that to hate a gentleman, or a clergyman, 
or a sportsman indicates a far noble type of character. But never 
mind. A learned judge, still living, once observed in society that 
he owned to a great love of flattery—it couldn’t be laid on too 
thick for him, he said,—and in a similar spirit we must own we 
have no objection to a little servility, when it comes in the shape 
of telling you where a good covey of birds were hatched, and where 
they are mostly to be found now. Nearly all the ground we have 
to beat is arable, except on two sides, where it descends gradually 
through some rough old pastures full of coarse tufts of grass, 
with here and there a sprinkling of rushes. The fields are 
divided from each other by such tall thick hedges as I have already 
described in this article, and, the farming not being over good, the 
mown stubbles are full of weeds, which make some kind of cover for 
the birds, though not to be compared, of course, with what the good 
old sickle used to leave. With fifteen miles to drive, it is necessary 
to make an early start, as, in order to beat even a part of the 
ground properly, we require some seven or eight hours. The 
arrangement over night, therefore, is that we breakfast at six, so 
as to be in the dogeart a quarter before seven. As the old black 
horse will have a heavy load behind him,—three men, two dogs, to 
be increased, we hope, on the return journey by a pile of partridges 
and three or four hares,—we must allow him nearly two hours for 
the fifteen miles. If we arrive on the ground at half-past eight, we 
shall be well at work before nine, and shall be able to leave off at 
five with good consciences. 

We have two setters and a spaniel warranted to keep to 
heel under any provocation (otherwise he would be the ruin 
of the two young ones, who, though very good, are not yet 
superior to all temptation). The drive is a pleasant one 
though the road is bad, and the number of gates makes it a 
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little tedious. Here we are, however, at length, at the foot of the last 
hill, with the farm-house, where we are to leave the cart, half-way 
up it. We drive into the yard; the dogs and guns are taken out; 
a man comes forward from the stackyard to tell us where the 
farmer is if we want to see him, and what fields are cleared; also 
that the gleaners have been kept back for a day till we had paid 
our visit. A brief consultation decides us to go round to the far 
side of the ground and beat round the hill, so as to give the dogs 
the wind. A quarter of an hour’s walk will take us to the point 
we want: so we stick some cartridges in our pockets, shoulder our 
weapons, and are off. 

By this time the sun is shining brightly, and trees, hedges, and 
grass are all glistening with the recent rain. It is just a quarter 
to nine when we turn out of the lame into a large wheat stubble 
and let the dogs go. From information just received, we know 
that a covey must be somewhere near, and that they will 
hardly have run of their own accord into either grass or turnips 
till the ground has become a little drier. However, the dogs 
quarter the field both rapidly and carefully without making any 
sign, and then that happens to which every partridge-shooter 
is so well accustomed. We are getting over a gap into the 
next field, which is turnips, when just as we are balancing our- 
selves on a thick layer, and preparing to spring over the ditch, 
up jumps the covey out of the cart-track between the turnips 
and the hedge. They had run out of the stubble and through the 
hedge lower down, and had found a dry place in a nice sandy rut 
protected by the hedge. On second thoughts, they couldn’t have 
run out, or the dogs would have winded them before. They must 
have risen for some reason or another, and have just dropped 
where we found them. Now, where are they gone? They crossed 
two fences and then seemed to wheel to the right; but how much 
farther they might go, just skimming along the ground, it is 
impossible to say. ‘‘ What is there over there, Jem?” we inquire 
of our attendant, who had waited behind to get a more complete 
carte du pays from the men on the stack. He thinks there are 
beans. 

At that inspiriting word we move on rapidly, and soon find 
ourselves on the edge of four or five acres of standing beans, which 
the two guns and the spaniel forthwith proceed to beat. Our sus- 
pense is soon over. We have scarcely advanced thirty yards 
when up spring two birds, and drop right and left, one to 
each gun. We are old hands, and not afraid of our birds 
running: so as soon as we are loaded Bell is sent to fetch 
them, while we hold ourselves ready for the others which she will 
probably put up. Yes: up they get, in twos and threes and fours, 
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till a covey of eighteen has risen, at which we get six more shots, 
bagging four more birds ; and then turn back for the turnips, where 
we are sure to find some of the scattered ones. Now we will give 
the setters a chance, and a pretty sight it is to see first one and 
then the other wheel round upon his birds, and in a moment stiffen 
into stone, while his companion, with nose in air and one fore foot 
raised, backs him faithfully. We kill two brace more over the 
dogs, and then, finding that we have four brace out of that covey, 
proceed to look for another. 

We must now expect to have our patience taxed a little more 
severely, as we make a wide sweep along the hill-side, taking care 
not to miss the corners of the grass fields, or the dry sunny 
spots under the hedges. But we are in a “wild country,” and 
for some time our industry is unrewarded. At length, when 
it is near eleven o’clock, and we have added nothing to the 
bag but a leveret which jumped up out of some rushes, we draw 
together at a gate, and agree that this sort of thing won’t do much 
longer. The sun is now very hot, and in front of us lie two big 
fallows which his rays have quite dried, and which are now likely 
enough to hold birds. Still, no one likes tramping over a fallow 
under a burning sun if he can help it, and we look at them a long 
time before we can harden our hearts to the effort. In the mean- 
time somebody says something about beer ; but, as that refreshment 
is at least a mile away from us, the remark is voted feeble, and the 
rebound from it sends us straight over the gate and away over the 
fallows at once. We are soon rewarded. Just on some rising 
ground, at the edge of a small pit, where the coarse grass waves 
like an oasis in the desert, a covey is engaged in dusting. The 
dogs creep stealthily forward, quivering in every limb (they are 
young hands) with suppressed excitement. There is a pause, 
during which you could hear a pin drop. Then, suddenly, a covey 
of twelve get up in a body very close together, and several twist 
over our head. I kill my first bird all right as he goes away to 
the right, ; but, turning round too quickly to take one of the 
others, have the mortification of missing him clean. ‘‘ You 
ought to have waited for the beer,” says my friend, who was the 
original proposer of it, and who has just killed his right and left 
in great style. 

The rest of the covey have gone back to the rushy grass field 
which we had just quitted, and here we get several more shots ; 
and so the morning wears away. We find more coveys, with which 
we have mingled good and back luck; and finally, as it nears one 
o’clock, and we sit down to wait for the lunch, we find we have got, 
altogether, nine brace and two hares, with which we are well satis- 
fied. We have not seen a single human being the whole time. 


SEPTEMBER. 


The harvest is finished on this side the hill, and we hear but little 
of it on the other. There is no “‘ huzzing and muzzing the blessed 
fealds ’’ in this secluded spot. As we loll upon the hedge-bank in 
the shade, we hear the distant sound of human voices, and now 
and then the rumble of a waggon half a mile off. But except for 
that, sacred stillness reigns all round; and, we having been up since 
six o’clock, and walking more than four hours, it is possible 
that when the slice from the cold saddle and the little bit of 
old stilton have been duly washed down with a quart or so of 
home-brewed and a thimbleful of whisky, a pipe of tobacco and 
the murmur of innumerable bees may dispose us for a short 
slumber. 

We must be on foot again soon after two, though: so now let us 
lie on our backs and doze or dream for twenty minutes, or lazily 
watch the birds hopping about the hedgerow, or soaring up above in 
the clear blue. There is a small plantation at our backs; anda 
company of long-tailed tits have taken possession of a young birch 
tree therein, and are bobbing about its branches with their usual 
restlessness. It is late for the yellow-hammer ; but still he may be 
heard in September uttering his well-known chant, “A little bit 
of bread and no cheeeese,”’ as the country people call his song. As 
all wild creatures are here left to themselves, you are sure, ere long, 
to hear the chatter of the magpie and see the kestrel hovering in the 
air. But enough of this: there is business to be done yet. We have 
got the common to beat after luncheon,—a lonely patch of twenty 
acres abandoned to gorse, rushes, and fern, lying on the outside of 
our ground. Thither went a good many of the birds that we 
flushed in the forenoon, and we should have some sport with them. 
The birds are there, sure enough; but the shooting is not quite up 
to the mark at first, and we bag only four brace, where we certainly 
ought to have had seven. It is now nearly four o’clock and time we 
turned our attention to the stubbles again: so we shoot our way 
back towards the farm-house, taking turnips and stubbles by turn, 
finding plenty of birds, which are now rather wild, and adding 
another four brace to our bag before five o’clock. 

Just as we are looking at our watches, we see a man hurrying 
towards us, the bearer, evidently, of important news. He comes 
to tell us that while he has been “ getting up taters, tother side of 
them be-ans, the birds kep a droppin’ into ’em by scoores, for more 
nor a hour, and he heered ’em calling’ and ‘ chipperin’ ’ all over the 
place.” This is a long, narrow strip which we haven’t been into 
yet. Weresolve to make it our finish, and a brilliant one it is. 
We are, as it were, in a hot corner all the way down. The soft 
afternoon light of September is good for shooting, the air is 
cooler, the field is alive with birds; and in half-an-hour we have 
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picked up six brace. That will do. We ought to have been a mile 
on our homeward road by this time. However, we contrive to 
make a start by six, leaving one of the dogs behind us, and driving 
home through the lovely cool evening, with the self-satisfaction of 
men who have done a piece of hard work well. The bag is twenty- 
three brace, three hares, and two landrails. And so ends our long 
day in a wild country. Creté notandus. 

The other way of shooting partridges—namely, by driving them, 
—cannot so well be practised while the trees and hedges are in full 
leaf, as it can in October and November; nor would it answer in a 
wild country. There must be a large stock of birds, and a regular 
staff of beaters; and with these conditions it is excellent sport, 
many men much prefering it to the system of shooting over dogs. 
You get much more shooting, and shooting, too, which is certainly 
not less difficult than the older method. Great art is required 
in arranging a drive, and great knowledge of the habits of the 
birds, all of which may legitimately come under the head of wood- 
craft. But any elaborate description of the process would be out 
of place in an article on September. 

A September bag, if you happen to be near a marshy country, 
with any good cover for wild fowl, may often be agreeably diversi- 
fied by a duck or two. The young ones—flappers, as they are 
called at first,—are better now than they are in August, when it is 
customary to begin shooting them. Young ducks, of course, are 
easy shots: and number 6, the best for partridges, will kill them 
well enough. In some districts snipe become plentiful in Sep- 
tember; but they are generally rather wild, and have the 
tantalizing habit of getting up just near enough to tempt you to 
shoot at them, and just far enough off to make it likely that you 
will miss them. Such is the talk with which we lighten the way 
home after our long day among the birds. Twilight gradually 
approaches, a star or two become visible in the blue sky, the old 
horse puts his best foot forward as he nears his own stable; 
and, after all, we are home in time enough to have a bath and 
make a leisurely toilet before dinner, when we fight our battles 
over again, and go quietly to sleep over a vain attempt to play a 
rubber. 

By the time the corn harvest is quite over, September is 
beginning to grow old. But there is still freshness enough left in 
her greenness to make the first early specks of red or gold which 
appear among the foliage even a prettier contrast than they are in 
October, when they become almost the prevailing hue. The maple 
and the dogwood flame in the hedges, and in the afternoon sun 
the clean stubble fields gleam like silk. The only sombre ‘‘feature”’ 
in the landscape are the black bean shocks, often left standing till 
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October, and so admirably introduced by Crabbe in Tales of the 
Hall. 


Far to the left he saw the tents of men, 

Half-hid in mist that hung upon the fen ; 

Before him swallows gathering for the sea, 

Took their short flights and twittered on the lea ; 
And near the bean sheaf stood, the harvest done, 
And slowly blackened in the sickly sun. 


But more cheerful sights await us if we turn to the village, or 
the farm-house. There, through the smoke of cottage chimneys, 
we see the thatchers at work on the newly-built ricks, or boys and 
girls gathering the apples in the pleasant orchards. Perhaps the 
last waggon-load of barley may just be coming in, announced by 
the usual rustic chant which denotes the end of harvest. Let us 
say good-bye to September, then, with those agreeable sights and 
sounds before us, while she is still smiling and gracious, and not 


wait to see her, with draggled costume and tearful face, making 
way for chill October. 


T. EK. Kepseu. 


THE FITTEST AND THE LUCKIEST: WHICH 
SURVIVES ? 


Tue struggle for existence is a fact: that it tends to the preser- 
vation of slight favourable variations is an assumption. 

Darwin, in the Origin of Species, and Wallace, in Darwinism, are 
content to prove the fact, without doing anything to justify the 
assumption. Their method of treating the subject is misleading. 
A picture of an intense struggle, in which many individuals perish, 
is given ; afterwards the argument is pursued as if it had been 
shown that this struggle was one in which slight individual 
differences determined the survival. 

As I shall endeavour to point out, this would not be the result 
of the struggle in the cases given—at least, it has not been shown 
that it would be so. Wallace admits that there is an element of 
chance in the survival, but leaves us to infer that this element is 
comparatively very small. For my part, Iam led to conclude that 
the destruction of individuals in the struggle is very largely indis- 
criminate, and that those which survive are very frequently the 
fittest only as those who escape in a railway accident, or in an earth- 
quake, are the fittest. In a certain sense, of course, even these 
may be called the fittest, and their survival is determined, as far 
as we can see, by law ; yet it is the sort of thing we mean when 
we talk of chance. But the “ phrase survival of the fittest ” is in 
itself misleading. 

In a sense we may speak of the survival of the fittest as 
inevitable, the fittest meaning only that which has survived ; it 
has survived, therefore it is the fittest. Used in such a sense it 
implies no theory at all. But ‘ survival of the fittest,” in the 
Darwinian sense, implies that in the struggle for existence of the 
numerous slight varieties of a given race those which have certain 
characters different from the others obtain the advantage, and live 
down those not possessing them. 

I will first examine the cases brought forward by Darwin and 
Wallace, and then bring forward some examples of my own. 

Let us first note, in Darwin’s own words, the sort of struggle 
required for the favourable varieties to show their fitness. (1.) 
‘‘ Natural selection acts by life and death, by the preservation of 
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individuals with any favourable variation, and by the destruction 
of those with any unfavourable deviation of structure.” (2.) 
Under nature, the slightest difference of structure or constitution 
may well turn the scale in the struggle for life, and so be 
preserved.” (3.) ‘* But the struggle almost invariably will be 
most severe between the individuals of the same species.” 

Wallace defines it in similar terms: ‘“‘ The law of Natural 
Selection or the survival of the fittest is, as its name implies, a 
rigid law, which acts by the life or death of individuals submitted 
to its action.” 

Thus, the struggle is to be between individuals; it is an intense 
one, one in which slight differences in structure or of constitution 
determine which shall survive, and which shall perish. But in the 
many examples brought forward there is none in which individuals 
of the same species struggle together and survive, or perish, by 
reason of slight individual differences. 

Darwin’s first two examples are of artificial varieties struggling 
together: (1.) ‘* If several varieties of wheat be sown together, and 
the mixed seed resown, some of the varieties which best suit the 
soil or climate, or are naturally the most fertile, will beat the 
others, and so yield more seed, and will consequently in a few 
years quite supplant the other varieties.” (2.) ‘‘ To keep up a 
mixed stock of even such extremely close varieties as the variously 
coloured sweet peas, they must be each year harvested separately, 
and the seed then mixed in due proportion ; otherwise the weaker 
kinds will steadily decrease in numbers and disappear.” 

In the former example the conclusion seems to be that certain 
varieties exterminate the others. The inference is hasty ; for 
wheat is a wind-fertilized plant, and the different varieties will 
thus be crossed: what is left at the end of afew years will 
probably be an intermediate sort produced by the union of the 
varieties. There will also be some reversion. So it is not quite 
clear that this is an example of one variety supplanting another. 

With the sweet-pea there will be no inter-crossing, as it is self- 
fertilized in this country. But it may be only the disappearance 
of artificial varieties with weak constitutions—not because of their 
difference in colour—and is in that case not applicable. And there 
may be reversion here also. The colour of the survivors should 
have been noted, and compared with the wild Lathyrus odorato. 
Similar remarks may be made as to the struggle between varieties 
of mountain sheep, and of medicinal leeches; which follow. But 
detail is not given as to whether they were allowed to breed together 
or whether the unfavourable varieties were starved out in the first 
generation. And with all these examples of the struggle between 
artificial varieties the very common fact of accompanying weakness 
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of constitution—probably in many cases at least proportionate 
to the amount of departure from the type—should be remem- 
bered. Have the varieties which survived in these examples— 
supposing the uniformity was not produced by a fusing of the 
original ones—not been those least removed from the primitive 
type ? 

Next we have examples of the struggle of species against 
species : ‘‘ The recent increase of the missel-thrush in parts of 
Scotland has caused the decrease of the song-thrush.” Instances 
of species of rat, cockroach, and charlock exterminated by the 
advent of other species, are mentioned. 

As to the thrush, a note in Wallace’s Darwinism informs us 
that, on the authority of Professor Newton, this is a mistake as to 
fact. With regard to the others, if it could be shown that the 
severe struggle caused by the advent of another species caused 
modification either in itself or the other, they would be to 
the point. Here was a sudden change in the condition of life of 
rat, cockroach, and beetle; and, moreover, the very sort of 
change most conducive, according to Darwin, to the formation of 
new species (‘‘ The most important of all causes of organic 
change is one which is almost independent of altered, and perhaps 
suddenly altered, physical conditions, namely, the mutual relations 
of organism to organism—the improvement of one being entailing 
the improvement, or the extermination of others’’); and no new 
species were produced. Among the variations occurring there 
would be some better fitted to withstand the new adverse influence, 
or on the part of the new arrivals to take advantage of the new 
conditions ; and these by survival should have formed a modified 
race. The examples show how one species can be exterminated by 
another which increases at its expense, not how new species may 
be formed. All three, in fact, are witness against Darwinism 
rather than for it. Here are the very conditions required by the 
theory for the production of a new species—a severe struggle, and 
a change of conditions—and no new species appears ! 

The struggle is said to be greatest at an early period, and the 
next example refers to this: ‘‘ Seedlings, also, are destroyed in 
vast numbers by various enemies; for instance, on a piece of 
ground three feet long and two wide, dug and cleared, and where 
there could be no choking from other plants, I marked all the 
seedlings of our native weeds as they came up, and out of the 
three hundred and fifty-seven no less than two hundred and 
ninety-five were destroyed, chiefly by slugs and insects.” 

Will there be any selection of the sort required for the produc- 
tion of new species here? The destruction takes place before any 
of those slight individual differences of the adult, which are the 
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foundation of new races, have appeared ; the fate of the seedlings 
cannot be supposed to be affected by the potentiality of such future 
variations. 

Mr. Henslow has pointed this out in his Floral Structure.— 
** The greatest difficulty I have always felt in the idea that a plant 
was selected because it had some floral structure more appropriate 
than others, lay first in the fact that the principal period of the 
struggle for life takes place in the seedling stage, before any varietal 
and specific characters have appeared; and, unless there were a 
large number of seedlings which would ultimately bear the im- 
proved flower, or else a superior constitutional vigour be guaranteed 
to be correlated with the peculiar varietal characters to be pre- 
served, these alone could have nothing to do with the survival of 
the fittest.” 

Not only is this so with plants: throughout a large proportion 
of the organic world the destruction is greatest at an early period 
of life. 

With regard to flowering plants, however, we must note in favour 
of Darwin’s example that, according to his theory of the relations 
of insects to flowers, the advantage obtained by any fully-developed 
flower would be marked by the increased vigour of its seedlings. 

Is there, then, anything to show that the 295 plants destroyed 
were less vigorous than the 62 survivors ? 

There is no evidence, or @ priort argument, to prove that slugs 
and insects choose for food the less vigorous seedlings; putting 
oneself in their place,—the only method available in the absence of 
experimental knowledge of their tastes,—we should say the more 
vigorous and better-grown would be chosen. 

The next example is that of certain species struggling with and 
overcoming others in a given limited area.—‘‘If turf which ‘has 
long been mown—and the case would be the same with turf closely 
browsed by quadrupeds—be let to grow, the more vigorous plants 
gradually kill the less vigorous, though fully-grown plants: thus, 
out of twenty species growing on a little plot of turf (three feet by 
four), nine species perished from the other species being allowed 
to grow up freely.” 

There is nothing here to show that any of the species were modi- 
fied in the process. Had some specially-constituted individuals of 
the exterminated species survived, the experiment would have been 
to the point. 

The conditions of the experiment will constantly occur in Nature, 
and when they are reversed the exterminated species will appear 
again. 

We have next an example of the struggle against climate.—‘“‘I 
estimated . . . that the winter of 1854-55 destroyed four-fifths of 
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the birds in my own grounds. . . . In so far as climate chiefly acts 
in reducing food, it brings on the most severe struggle between the 
individuals, whether of the same or of distinct species, which sub- 
sist on the same kind of food. Even when climate—for instance, 
extreme cold—acts directly, it will be the least vigorous, or those 
which have got the least food through the advancing winter, which 
will suffer most.” 

But surely this will be indiscriminate slaughter as far as regards 
those numerous slight individual differences which Darwinism takes 
as the foundation of new species. 

Doubtless the ‘more vigorous’”’ will survive ; but it does not 
follow that the race will consequently become more vigorous, for 
the strain on the survivors will probably have weakened their con- 
stitutions. And doubtless, also, those which have obtained more 
food during the earlier part of the winter will have a better chance ; 
but will not these be simply the more vigorous ? 

What small outward variation in form—such as we find normally 
in a species—will determine an individual’s survival when four 
fifths of the race are destroyed by cold and hunger ? 

In the case of the giraffe, it has been pointed out how a small out- 
ward difference—in the length of the neck—may have determined its 
survival in times of such severe struggle as that indicated above.— 
** An animal might have its neck, or head, or tongue, or fore-limbs 
elongated a very little without any corresponding modification in 
other parts of the body ; and animals thus slightly modified would, 
during a dearth, have a slight advantage, and be enabled to browse 
on higher twigs, and thus survive. A few mouthfuls more or less 
every day would make all the difference between life and death. 
By the repetition of the same process, and by the occasional inter- 
crossing of the survivors, there would be some progress, slow and 
fluctuating though it would be, towards the admirably co-ordinated 
structure of the giraffe.” 

Two suggestions occur in connection with this example. First, 
that the shorter-necked animals would migrate to some district 
where food was less scarce, while their longer-necked companions 
were enjoying the higher foliage. Next, if the dearth was too 
wide-spread for this to be of any avail, the long-necked would in a 
short time be compelled to follow and perish likewise. We are 
hardly justified in supposing the dearth would stop exactly in time 
to save them. 

Darwin’s explanation, however, seems to imply that the longer- 
necked animals would secure more food each day, and not that they 
would secure it for a longer time. Is there any foundation for 
such a view? Would it not happen that while these were getting 
the extra mouthfuls from the higher twigs the others would be 
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equally busy with the lower branches? They would only need to 
move on earlier. 

But among our native birds there seem to be no special outward 
characteristics which, by being a little more markedly developed, 
would enable their possessors to withstand severer cold and hunger. 
And if it were so, after such a destruction as in the example we 
have been considering, there should be a marked change in the 
average development of such characters in the species. 

The case of the heath in Staffordshire—which comes next—is 
simply that of different conditions favouring different species, and 
not tending to produce new races by the preservation of slight 
favourable varieties of the old; and the case of the Scotch firs 
shows, first, how one species—the trees—can be kept down in a 
given area without being exterminated by another—the cattle ; 
and, further, how, by mere accident—as far as concerns any special 
fitness in the trees thus preserved—a number of individuals are 
allowed to reach maturity, and have the chance of propagating 
their kind. 

In Staffordshire . . . there was a large and extremely barren 
heath, which had never been touched by the hand of man; but 
several hundred acres of exactly the same nature had been enclosed 
twenty-five years previously and planted with Scotch fir. 

The change in the native vegetation of the planted part of the 
heath was most remarkable, more than is generally seen in passing 
from one soil to another quite different. The effect on the insects 
must have been still greater, for six insectivorous birds were very 
common in the plantations, which were not to be seen on the 
heath; and the heath was frequented by two or three distinct 
insectivorous birds. Here we see how potent has been the effect 
of the introduction of a single tree, nothing whatever else having 
been done, with the exception that the land has been enclosed, so 
that cattle could not enter. But how important an element 
enclosure is, I plainly saw near Farnham, in Surrey. Here there 
are extensive heaths, with a few clumps of old Scotch firs on the 
distant hill-tops: within the last ten years large spaces have been 
enclosed, and self-sown firs are now springing up in multitudes, 
so close together that all cannot live. WhenI ascertained that 
these young trees had not been sown or planted, I was so much 
surprised at their numbers that I went to several points of view, 
whence I could examine hundreds of acres of the unenclosed 
heath, and literally I could not see a single Scotch fir, except the 
old planted clumps. But on looking closely between the stems 
of the heath, I found a multitude of seedlings and little trees, 
which had been perpetually browsed down by the cattle. In one 
square yard, at a point some hundred yards from one of the 
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old clumps, I counted thirty-two little trees ; and one of them, with 
twenty-six rings of growth, had, during many years, tried to raise 
its head above the stems of the heath, and had failed. 

Wallace, in his chapter on the struggle for existence, brings for- 
ward the same examples as Darwin, but adds some of his own. 
His first is that of weeds destroying the flowers in a neglected 
garden, and then themselves succumbing to another set of weeds.— 
** If a garden is left to become altogether wild, the weeds that first 
take possession of it, often covering the whole surface of the ground 
with two or three different kinds, will themselves be supplanted by 
others, so that in a few years many of the original flowers and of 
the earliest weeds may alike have disappeared. This is one of the 
very simplest cases of the struggle for existence, resulting in the 
successive displacement of one set of species by another.” 

This, and the examples which follow it, as to European weeds 
overcoming the native weeds of America, New Zealand, &c., are 
again simply cases of already formed species overcoming others. 
There is no hint that any species is changed during the process. 
In the case of the garden, certain species attain a transient 
superiority only, and there is no real extermination even. 

Wallace, as well as Darwin, believes the struggle to be most 
severe at any early period: ‘‘ In animals, it is the eggs or very 
young that suffer most from their various enemies ; in plants, the 
tender seedlings when they first appear above ground.” 

In other words, the greatest struggle is before the appearance of 
any of those individual differences which can be supposed to be of 
advantage, and turn the scale in the battle of life. It must be 
almost entirely indiscriminate as regards those slight departures 
from the type which are the hypothetical foundation of new species. 

Many examples are given of the reciprocal influence of the in- 
crease or diminution of one species on the relative abundance of 
others. These all point to an intense struggle for life, and to the 
intimate dependence of species upon species; but the result is 
merely an alteration of the relative numbers of the different 
species. No evidence is brought forward to show that certain 
varieties in any of the species were better fitted for the new 
conditions, and by their survival in greater numbers altered the 
general character of the race. 

The case of the fly preventing the existence of horses and cattle 
in certain districts of America, quoted by Wallace from Darwin, is 
no more to the point, unless it can be shown that there is a ten- 
dency to the evolution of a race impervious to the attacks of the 
fly, or modified in some other way. 

Wallace points out how, in Denmark, the aspen, birch, fir, 
oak, and beech have each in turn been the prevailing forest 
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tree. Yet he does not say that the fir is the result of the struggle 
for existence among chance varieties of the birch; or that the 
beech was thus derived from the oak. What avails it for Darwin- 
ism that the fir, already a species, should overcome locally the birch, 
also a definite species, and should itself be supplanted by the oak ? 

An interesting account of the struggle for life on the pampas is 
quoted from Mr. Edwin Clark; but this seems no more to the 
point than the other examples. It is shown, for example, that 
the treeless condition of those regions is due to the destruction 
committed by droves of cattle and horses and numberless wild 
rodents ; and that when enclosures are made trees spring up. 
The case is similar to that of the fir trees on the enclosed heath 
brought forward by Darwin. In the bordering fertile zone a 
desperate struggle is described as occurring. This is what Mr. 
Clark says about it : ‘“‘ But it was among the flora that the prin- 
ciple of natural selection was most prominently displayed. In 
such a district, overrun with rodents and escaped cattle, subject to 
floods that carried away whole islands of botany, and especially 
to droughts that dried up the lakes and almost the river itself, no 
ordinary plant could live even on this rich and watered alluvial 
débris. The only plants that escaped the cattle were such as were 
either poisonous, or thorny, or resinous, or indestructibly tough. 
Hence, we had only a great development of solanums, talas, 
acacias, euphorbias, and laurels. The buttercup is replaced by 
the little poisonous yellow oxalis, with its viviparous buds ; the 
passion flowers, asclepiads, bignonias, convolvuluses, and climbing 
leguminous plants escape both floods and cattle by climbing 
the highest trees, and towering overhead in a flood of bloom. The 
ground plants are the portulacas, hirneras, and enotheras, bitter 
and ephemeral, on the bare rock, and almost independent of any 
other moisture than the heavy dews. The pontederias alismas, 
and plantago, with grasses and sedges, derive protection from 
the deep and brilliant pools; and though at first sight the 
‘monte ’ doubtless impresses the traveller as a scene of the wildest 
confusion and ruin, yet, on closer examination, we found it far 
more remarkable as a manifestation of harmony and law, and a 
striking example of the marvellous power which plants, like 
animals, possess of adapting themselves to the local peculiarities 
of their habitat, whether in the fertile shades of the luxuriant 
‘monte ’ or on the arid, parched-up plains of the treeless pampas.” 

This is obviously intended as an example of the way in which 
the struggle for existence evolves plants specially suited to peculiar 
surroundings. The only evidence in favour of the theory is that 
there is an intense struggle, and that the plants are specially 
adapted for their environment. 
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We are told that ‘ no ordinary plant could live there,” and yet 
we are apparently expected to believe that ‘‘ ordinary plants ”’ did 
live there long enough for the slow process of natural selection to 
evolve extraordinary ones from them by virtue of the difficulties of 
their environment. 

We are told that the only plants which escaped the cattle and 
rodents were poisonous or thorny, or in some way unsuitable ; and 
yet that cattle and rodents still abound there. The ones which did 
not escape the cattle must have continued to exist in considerable 
abundance. 

The cause of the struggle for existence is shown by Darwin to 
be the enormous rate of increase of animals and plants, of which 
examples are given. And itis pointed out that great fertility is 
not always necessary for rapid increase ; the case of the passenger 
pigeon being given as an illustration. As an example of the 
struggle for existence, it is another case in which the slaughter is 
largely indiscriminate. 

The ground below -the trees on which the nests are placed is 
described as covered with eggs and young birds, upon which hogs 
were feeding ; hawks, buzzards, and eagles were hovering above, 
and picking up the helpless young from the nests. In this case, 
also, those which survive will not do so from any special indi- 
vidual fitness, in which they differ from their less fortunate 
brethren. 

In many of his remarks on this subject Wallace seems to 
set up for himself an adversary who believes that nature 
is calm and peaceful ; by overcoming this imaginary opponent, 
an apparent victory is scored for his theory. It is the trick of the 
conjuror. 

*“‘ You doubt our theory ? The struggle for existence is its very 
foundation ; here is proof upon proof of its great severity. Do 
you still doubt? It is because you do not realise what this 
struggle is. There is perhaps no phenomenon of nature that 
is . . . so little understood as the struggle for existence.” 

But on careful examination we find that the struggle thus pictured 
is not the one required, viz., one in which the slightest favourable 
variation turns the scale ; it is rather one in which the slaughter 
is largely indiscriminate as regards such slight differences. 

It seems doubtful whether even Wallace himself has attained to 
that complete understanding of the subject which its importance 

demands. 

The supposition that when a number of individuals. struggle 
together for existence some will exterminate the others, and grow 
strong and vigorous, is not the only possible one ;- the whole race 
may become dwarfed and weakened. 
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Darwin believed that the struggle was greatest between indi- 
viduals of the same species, and one of his examples shows how 
a great increase in the number of individuals does not always give 
an increased chance for the survival of the fittest: ‘‘When a 
species, owing to highly favourable circumstances, increases inor- 
dinately in numbers in a small tract, epidemics . . . often ensue ; 
and here we have a limiting check independent of the struggle for 
life.” 

And frequently the result of a large number of individuals of a 
species struggling together is rather the dwarfing and deterioration 
of the majority than the elimination of many and the survival of 
a few specially good ones. 

A familiar example is the gardener’s seed bed, in which many 
seedlings have been left to struggle together to maturity after some 
have been planted out. We may see, for example, many hundreds 
of cabbage plants which have struggled up to maturity and 
flowered, in a space barely sufficient for two or three fully developed 
plants. 

A similar thing occurs when the thickly-planted trees in a wood 
are not frequently thinned; they grow tall and attenuated, each 
occupying a tithe of the space it would otherwise have filled. 

In nature the largely indiscriminate destruction at a very early 
stage prevents the frequent occurrence of such over-crowding. And 
yet in a river, where from any cause, the trout increase largely 
in number their size is for the most part small. Many similar 
examples might be given. A forest furnishes some interesting 
illustrations of how often the destruction is indiscriminate, and 
how largely chance rules the survival. When a great gale blows 
down the trees, it often ploughs a straight path across the wood ; 
the tornado and the cyclone make a complete clearance of strong 
and weak, good and bad, fit and unfit. After a great wind in 1881 
I noticed broad open spaces covered with fallen trunks running 
right through the woods. These cannot be supposed to be lines of 
weakness, nor can it be thought that the trees were less firmly 
rooted than many still standing. An unstable tree at the outside 
of the wood may have determined the beginning of the line; but, 
the destruction begun, strong and weak alike fell. And, on the same 
principle, the strong tree may often shelter the weaker, and this 
even in ordinary gales. And no special fitness, nor unfitness, in 
the trees themselves determines which shall form part of that enor- 
mous burden of timber annually carried to the sea by the Mississippi 
and other rivers. The river undermines the bank, and the flood 
carries off the tree specially fitted to excel in the battle of life and 
leave a numerous progeny, along with the weak sapling not born 
to achieve greatness. Consider the case of a tree situated in the 
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midst of a large wood. Each year it produces many thousands of 
seeds, each one potentially a tree, many as good as the parent, 
some not so good, and some better. In the ordinary course of 
things none of those seeds gets beyond the area of the forest, and 
the old-established trees prevent the growth of a younger genera- 
tion ; by the accident of the pre-occupation of the ground, and not 
from any inherent unfitness in themselves, they do not survive. 
Suppose that a great forest fire occurs. No special fitness in 
any one particular tree will save it : down they all go one after the 
other, just because they happen to be in the area over which the 
fire spreads. And this same fire which thus indiscriminately 
destroys the veterans gives a chance to certain seeds to become 
trees. Had the fire happened one, two, three, or four years sooner, 
it would have given the chance to a different lot of seeds. But 
first of all quite a different vegetation springs up, which, but for 
the fire, would have had no chance, although potentially fit to 
occupy the vacancy. After perhaps several changes in the vegeta- 
tion the old species of forest trees are there again ; the individuals 
thus surviving being largely determined by the time at which the 
fire chanced to take place. 

Seeds and young plants have to pass through various vicissi- 
tudes before they are grown up, and it might be thought that those 
which have thus, by chance, a right to struggle for the vacancy 
would be subject to such elimination that the fittest would survive ; 
but (1) insects, &c., which feed on the seeds, will not discriminate 
those potentially the fittest to survive; (2) nor will the rodents 
which bark the young trees, the browsing animals which devour 
them, or the insects which destroy the foliage; (8) seeds which 
chance to germinate where, or when, the other vegetation is too 
thick will have less chance of surviving ; (4) finally, when it comes 
to a struggle for room among thickly-growing young trees we see, 
from observation, that the tendency is for the trees to become 
attenuated individually rather than for the unfit to be eliminated. 
Let us go back to the individual tree in the forest, and compare its 
chance of leaving descendants with that of a tree standing in open 
ground. The latter may be far inferior to the former in every 
way, produce less seed, be less vigorous; while the other is a 
specially improved variety. Yet this inferior tree, by the mere 
accident of its position, may produce many young trees annually, 
while the superior one leaves no descendants. 

The study of the struggles of the trees shows how the strong 
may protect the weak by mere accident of position. And a fierce 
and strong individual of a race of animals may unconsciously 
and undesignedly protect the weaker ; the former may even perish 
first by reason of its very strength and boldness. 
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In fact, even as strong and weak races exist and flourish side by 
side, so individuals of much varied capacity seem to have on the 
average more nearly equal chances of existence than we are apt to 
imagine. If, for example, the bold and strong overcome in the 
struggle to which the timid and weak succumb, the latter withdraw 
from the danger into which the latter are led by their very boldness 
and strength to perish. 

The swift will often escape while the slow is overtaken; but the 
‘‘ whirligig of time’ may bring its revenge, the slow learn cunning 
and escape, while the swift, becoming over-secure, are overtaken 
and fall. 

And it seems almost a logical necessity that if nature permits 
the existence of strong and weak, swift and slow, bold and timid, 
in different and equally abundant races, equal diversity should 
survive and maintain the battle of life among individuals of a 
species. 

And there are innumerable cases in which the struggle for 
existence cannot be supposed to select in the sense required by 
Darwinism. The swallow, for example, flies rapidly through the 
air devouring indiscriminately all the insect life which comes in 
its way. No slightly favourable variations will be spared in this 
case. The same remarks may be made as to the small organisms 
on which the whale feeds. 

And how much more it is a question of chance than of favour- 
able variations that determines which of those innumerable germs 
of lowly organisms constantly floating about in the air shall ger- 
minate, and which not! Here is a little pool of putrid water ; it is 
covered with a slight green scum. I suppose the germs of this 
lowly growth were floating about in the air, and settled down here 
where there chanced to be a favourable nidus. But what a much 
larger number of equally fit germs must settle down where there 
is no favourable nidus ! 

So with the lichens on the stone wall. Germs as fit as, and 
infinitely more numerous than, those which settle on it, have fallen 
elsewhere and perished. 

The extreme complexity of the relations between the various 
organisms of the present day is strongly insisted on, and is abso- 
lutely necessary for the mere conception that such slight differences 
as form the foundation of Darwin’s theory can be of advantage in 
the struggle for life. And we are asked to transfer this state of 
things to the past. But when we thus run back on the tract of 
past ages, on the assumption of the Darwinian hypothesis, we find 
greater and greater simplicity of relation, until we reach the one 
extremely simple form, or at most a few extremely simple forms, 
of life. As the complexity becomes less and less, the difficulty of 
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believing that such slight variations will determine the result of 
the struggle becomes greater : if complexity of relation is necessary 
to explain the advantage, the difficulty becomes infinite. 

Another important point is that the struggle for existence 
is different to a certain extent for each individual of a species. 
Thus, a seed which germinates before its fellows may gain the day 
amid a certain set of conditions, whereas, under slightly different 
conditions—which might easily have occurred at the same place 
and time—this very quality may lead to its destruction. The 
struggle may in a given race preserve individuals with much 
different, and even opposite, characters; and this will tend to 
prevent the perpetuation and increase of any one special quality. 
And Darwin insists strongly on the analogy between man’s selec- 
tion and natural selection; yet man’s new races are produced by 
setting aside the force of the struggle for existence, which, on his 
theory, is the great motive power in the formation of new species. 

If, then, the facts of variation and the struggle for existence in 
nature are to be used as the foundation of Darwinism, it must be 
shown that this struggle is of the sort required, viz., one in which 
slight individual differences determine which shall survive and 
which shall perish. As I have endeavoured to point out, this has 


not been proved either by Darwin or by Wallace, who appear to me 
to have used a struggle which is largely indiscriminate as if the 
result depended chiefly or altogether upon slight individual differ- 
ences. 

And before using the struggle for existence as a “‘ factor” in the 
Darwinian hypothesis, due allowance must be made for that part 
which is indiscriminate. 


G. W. Buuman. 


ERNEST DAUDET ON COBLENTZ AND THE 
EMIGRATION. 


M. Ernest Davupet’s recent work* narrates the proceedings of the 
emigrant brothers of Louis XVI., from the departure from France 
of the Comte d’Artois to the disasters following the retreat from 
Valmy. It gives a picture of the daily life, intrigues, hopes, and 
disappointments, of the princes and the emigrant noblesse around 
them. Deriving a considerable part of his materials from papers 
supplied by the descendants of those families, M. Daudet writes of 
them in a not wholly unsympathetic spirit. He dwells, however, 
like most of those who have to deal with the subject, on the short- 
sightedness, the illusions, the fatal incapacity, or the unwillingness 
to see the real bearing of events, which characterized above all the 
Comte d’Artois and Calonne, but in a scarcely less degree all around 
them. Even the Comte de Provence, whose good sense and states- 
manlike judgment were, to the displeasure of some of his old 
adherents, so conspicuous at a later time, appears hardly less im- 
practicable than the rest of the party. Nor can it be denied that 
this unfavourable impression is, on the whole, a just one. Still, it is 
well for us who to-day read the history of those years to remember 
that we are judging with a knowledge of how events were to turn out, 
which was necessarily wanting to the actors. Those who now look 
back to the French Revolution see at once how it was the close of one 
age and the opening of another. We have grown up in the period of 
transition, whose dawn came to many of them when in middle 
life, with ideas wholly formed by the experience and the current 
maxims of the time that was passing away. Goethe’s epigram- 
matic saying on the evening of Valmy is to us a commonplace ; 
but the day of Valmy belongs to the very close of the period dealt 
with in this work, and up to that time he himself might have 
deemed it a paradox. To ordinary men brought up under the old 
régime, the sudden overthrow of all that had seemed an essential 
part of the existence of France might well appear too abnormal to be 
lasting. The events presenting a superficial parallel to the Revo- 


* Histoire de l’Emigration Coblentz, 1789-1793. d’Apres des Documents Inedits 
Par Ernest Daudet, Paris: Ernest Kolle Editeun. 
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lution, those connected with the fall of Charles I. in England, were 
wholly misleading by the real diversity of their causes, of the 
objects of those who took part in them, of the ideas by which the 
people were moved. While to an Englishman it is obvious 
enough that those events left much behind them which shaped 
the ultimate destinies of the country, they probably suggested to 
strangers acquainted with their outlines merely the notion of tempo- 
rary convulsions, ending in a return to the old channel. Past 
chapters of French history, the days of the Fronde, or, farther 
back, of Etienne Marcel, which might at first recur to the minds of 
¥renchmen, would present analogies calculated to lead them wholly 
astray. Even those who were capable of a profounder appreciation 
of the events of other times, of a judgment of the present emanci- 
pated from the misleading associations of a state of things about 
to pass away, men withthe breadth of view of the philosopher, and 
the insight of the statesman, were much at fault as to the outcome 
of the Revolution during the quarter of a century which was to 
follow. Burke, Malouet, Mallet du Pan, whom M. Taine selects as 
the three men who saw its meaning best, were under misappre- 
hensions which posterity can easily take note of. It was not 
surprising that ordinary men of the world, in a case where their 
experience of the world they had hitherto known was rather a 
hindrance than a help, should have allowed their wishes and 
prejudices to wholly bias their judgment. It was none the less 
disastrous that this should have been so to the extent in which we 
find it with the Comte d’Artois and his principal adherents in exile. 

M. Daudet’s narrative commences with the arrival at Valen- 
ciennes, on his journey to beyond the frontier, of the Comte 
d’Artois, three days after the fall of the Bastille. It was by the 
desire of the King that he, as well as the Prince de Condé, withdrew 
from the dangers that threatened them. MHastily passing on to 
Brussels, the Comte d’Artois, after a short stay there, took up his 
abode in the vicinity of his father-in-law’s Court at Turin. His 
residence in the former city was abridged by the directions of the 
Emperor Joseph to his sister, who acted as Viceroy in the 
Austrian Netherlands. He was unwilling to tolerate in his 
jJominions bordering on France a centre of intrigue against 
the order of things in France, such as the presence of the exiled 
princes would create. Nothing is more striking at this time than 
the extreme reluctance of almost all the European monarchies to 
interfere in any way with French affairs. Those who regarded 
the military power of the French Monarchy with jealousy and 
alarm felt every reason for satisfaction in seeing France likely for 
a long while to be too much absorbed in its internal politics to 
interfere with its neighbours. The Eastern question of those days, 
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as well as the affairs of Poland, largely engrossed the attention 
not only of Russia, but of the German Empire, and the Austrian 
and Prussian Courts in particular, whose rivalry was often on the 
point of breaking out in open conflict. In the Austrian dominions 
the recently appeased revolt of the Netherlands, the troubles raised 
almost everywhere by Joseph’s hasty reforms, left him little leisure 
to play the part of a maintainer of order and authority beyond 
his frontiers. There was one sovereign, Gustavus of Sweden, who, 
having effected in his own country a coup d’état in favour of the 
royal authority, was eager to draw the sword on behalf of the 
monarchy in France. But he could do nothing singly. The days 
were passed when a Gustavus Adolphus could change the fate of 
Europe by his interposition. The King of Sardinia was willing to 
extend hospitality to his son-in-law and his friends; but he was 
not willing to compromise himself any further. And when the idea 
of support from Philip was suggested in his presence, he remarked : 
‘“* Mon frere d’Espagne n’ a pas le sou.” 

The Comte d’Artois, unlike either of his brothers, had taken 
up, and persisted in from the beginning, an attitude of uncom- 
promising resistance to the whole of the new idea, an attitude 
easier to maintain beyond the frontiers than in France. His 
conduct in itself might be respected for its consistency, if not for 
prudence; but he had no right to endeavour to impose it on his 
brother by engaging in negotiations and intrigues, independently of 
him, for restoring the old régime by foreign force or domestic revolt. 
During his year’s residence in Turin, both before and after he was 
joined there by the ex-minister, M. de Calonne, his most active 
agent, he was carrying on a constant correspondence with 
the European courts, which he vainly tried to rouse. He and 
those around him endeavoured, to little purpose, to excite a 
movement in the interior. It is curious that the only sign at this 
period of opposition to the Revolution was in the country formerly 
the stronghold of the Huguenots and the scene of bitter religious 
conflicts. Among the population there remained a militant 
Catholicism stimulated by former opposition and the existence 
among them of a Protestant remnant. The confiscation of Church 
lands, and, still more, the “‘ Civil Constitution of the Clergy,” the 
latter a most gratuitous attack by the National Assembly on 
ecclesiastical order and religious feeling, stirred in parts of 
Languedoc and the valley of the Rhone some faint shadow of the 
counter-revolutionary movement which was to come in La Vendée. 
It was tolerably clear, however, that except in case of a foreign 
war, in which they might cause a diversion, only false hopes could 
be encouraged by these discontents in a few localities in France. 
Unlike England in her civil wars, France had no Royalist party 
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within capable of carrying on a struggle, or having any root in the 
people at large. The fruit of the policy, begun by Richelieu, of 
making the nobility a mere ornamental appendage to the Court, 
stripped of its independent powers, along with its duties, while 
retaining invidious privileges and exemptions, was now manifest 
in its want of ability to give any separate support to the Throne. 
The seigneurs, who had, so to say, become sinecurists, while their old 
functions were discharged by the intendants, had none who at 
their call would follow them to defend the king, or vindicate, along 
with his authority, the rights of their hereditary leaders. The 
provincial noblesse might be excused for deserting their posts when 
their own dependents, instead of being a force on whom they could 
rely, were ready to burn their castles. Louis XVI., both in his 
own and in later times, has been blamed for occasioning, by his 
weakness, nearly all the misfortunes of the Monarchy. It is 
sometimes said that even his better qualities unfitted him for the 
task of coping with difficulties that required a sterner and perhaps 
less scrupulous hand. But granting the element of truth in this 
estimate, it is a question not easy to answer how the crisis could 
have been met even by a ruler as able, as energetic, and as little 
inclined to be overscrupulous, as Frederic the Great or Napoleon. 
So soon as the army could not be relied upon, the ordinary weapon 
of the monarch was shattered in his hand; and the support which 
so failed him was still less to be found, outside its ranks, in the 
nation at large. His only possible course was either to put him- 
self in the hands of some one of the parties in the Assembly having 
weight beyond its walls, and if possible make use of them against 
the rest, or, escaping from the capital, where he was not free, to 
seek some refuge whence he could treat on terms of at least 
equality with the representatives of the people. The former course 
probably required more persistence and skill than Louis XVI. 
possessed. The latter was the plan which he ultimately 
attempted. Its complete failure may have been an accident ; 
but, at least so late as when it. was attempted, it would have 
led to exile and deposition more probably than to a triumphant 
return. 

Hopeless of effecting anything at Turin, the Comte d’Artois at 
length resolved to seek an interview with the new Emperor Leopold, 
successor of Joseph II., who was expected to visit Italy. He had 
expressed the utmost disgust, in common with the Prince de Condé, 
at hearing that both the Queen and the Marquis de Bouillé, the 
latter of whom had been consulted about the possibility of enabling 
the King to escape, looked on the Constitution as made, and the 
counter-revolution as impossible. He wrote to the Bailli de 
Crussol that he would rather dig the earth, labour for his bread, or 
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perish in misery than come to any accommodation. He was un- 
influenced by the warning of his friend Vaudreuil that in attempting 
to save the King and Queen against their will he would become a 
rebel and responsible for any crimes which might in consequence 
be committed. He was not influenced by a letter which, on the 
point of quitting Turin, he received from the Baron de Breteuil, now 
a secret agent of the King. When Louis XVI. learnt how Calonne’s 
influence had become mischievously powerful with the exiled 
princes, he ordered Breteuil, who had retired to Switzerland, to 
act on his behalf for the recovery of his legitimate authority, and 
the happiness of his people. While consulting with Bouillé, the 
Comte de Fensen, and others as to the means of effecting the King’s 
escape from Paris, he requested the Comte d’Artois to remain at 
Turin and confine his attention to affairs in the south of France. 
He replied that he had reason to hope much from foreign 
sovereigns. He betook himself to Venice while sending Calonne to 
Vienna. The Emperor, however, would hold communication 
neither with the prince nor with his agent. The Queen, in a letter 
to theComte de Mercy, expressed satisfaction that her brother-in-law 
would not be: received, as he would only compromise them. But 
the Emperor, in his desire to avoid any definite action, equally 
declined to receive Breteuil. 

Now, however, dawned the first streak of light for the emigrants 
whose hopes were placed in a European war. A diet of the 
Empire was sitting at’ Ratisbon before which were brought the 
complaints of German princes with possessions in Alsace whose 
feudal rights were included in the general overthrow of the 4th 
August and subsequent legislation. By the treaty of Westphalia, 
which gave Alsace to France, the rights of these princes were 
guaranteed. Of course, the negotiations of 1648 never contem- 
plated an impartial abrogation of the rights of French and German 
seigneurs alike. The Assembly was not unwilling to grant a 
pecuniary compensation. But the princes could hardly be expected 
to go out of their way to smooth the path of the Revolution by 
departing from their strictly legal rights under an international 
compact. Here, then, for the first time, was the Revolution brought 
into closest conflict with the claims of foreign states and their 
subjects. 

At once the Marquis de Larouziere was despatched to Ratisbon 
by the Comte d’Artois. His only fear was that if the princes of 
the Empire engaged ina war, they would confine it to the recovery 
of Alsace, an idea which had never quite departed from the mind of 
Germany, though not to be realized for two generations more. He 
was to endeavour to induce them to commit the war to the Emperor 
on their behalf, trusting that it would end in a war for the over- 
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throw of the revolutionary power. But as yet nothing was to come 
of this. 

The Comte d’Artois went to Venice, returned to Turin, went to 
Venice again. He induced the Marquis de Bombelles, French 
minister at that city, to promise to use his good offices for him 
with the Emperor. He found out that Bombelles, who also had a 
secret communication from the King through Breteuil, had told the 
Emperor that he had a double mission. On learning this the 
Comte d’Artois exclaimed: ‘‘ What is the King, sir, now? There 
is no King but me, and you are answerable to me for your conduct.” 
And he continued to regard Bombelles as an enemy. 

Bombelles’ mission, however, procured for him and for Calonne 
the interview which Leopold had till then avoided. But the 
Emperor’s object was to restrain rather than to encourage their 
projects. He impressed upon them both that nothing could be 
done unless the King effected his escape. He urged the prince to 
return to Turin. When the Comte d’Artois could not be induced 
to agree to this, he persuaded him to renounce his project of going 
to Namur, and. to establish himself at Coblentz in the territory, 
and at the court of his uncle the Archbishop-Elector of Treves. 
He obtained from him a promise not to join the army which the 
Prince of Condé was collecting at Worms from emigrant officers 
and soldiers, who were encamped between the imperial city and 
the Rhine, in sight of the crest of the Vosges, which might seem to 
draw them on to re-enter the land from which they were exiled. 
In return the Emperor gave some vague promise of endeavouring 
to induce the other princes of Europe to take part in some common 
action. 

Not long after the emigrant prince had met with a brilliant 
reception at Coblentz from the Elector and the French fugitive 
noblesse with which it was crowded, a new turn was given to 
affairs by the arrival of a letter from the Comte de Provence from 
Mons. He had effected his escape from France and arrived there, 
while the King with the Queen and Dauphin had started to join 
the army of Bouillé at Metz. 

The Comte d’Artois started for Brussels to join his brother 
when he heard of the arrest of the King at Varennes. It was 
pretended that among some of the emigrants the failure of the 
escape was not regarded as a misfortune. The King, once at 
liberty, must have superseded the Comte d’Artois and Condé in the 
office they had assumed, on the ground of his captivity, of directing 
the affairs of the Royalist party abroad. And it was feared that 
he might be influenced by those whom they called the ‘“‘Monarchians,”’ 
and regarded as worse than the Jacobins. And under this name 
they included not only the authors of the Constitution of 1791, but 
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all those who desired any form of limited monarchy, as well 
Mounier and Lally Tollendal as Lafayette or the Lameths. 

The danger to the King, now a captured fugitive, produced some 
change in the attitude of the Emperor. While desiring the Arch- 
duchess, who governed the Austrian Netherlands, to restrain the 
French exiles from any forward step, he wrote to all the Courts 
of Europe, except to that of Sweden, inviting them to address a 
declaration in common to the French Assembly. He agreed, at 
the same time, to a meeting at Pillnitz with the King of Prussia, 
at which the affairs of France should be discussed. This meeting 
eventually the Comte d’Artois obtained permission to be present at. 

Pétion on the way back from Varennes had admitted to the 
King that France could not be a Republic, for the pear was not yet 
ripe. The Assembly was not prepared to go all lengths against 
the Sovereign whom it had dragged back as a captive. It might 
have appeared the most dignified and straightforward course for the 
King to decline to accept the position of reigning on their terms, 
unless he were really free to accept or refuse, as he would have 
been at a distance from Paris. It would have avoided any appear- 
ance of dissimulation, and could not in the end have been more 
fatal. But it might not improbably have led to his son being 
taken from him to be brought up under a revolutionary regency, 
possibly to the elevation of the Duke of Orleans to a revolutionary 
throne. 

He preferred to take advantage of the returning strength of the 
moderate party. The Emperor, anxious to avoid the necessity of 
action, approved and pressed further upon his sister a conciliatory 
policy, and a distrust of the emigrants. At the same time, the 
King’s brothers had power renewed to them to treat with foreign 
governments with a view to restore tranquillity in the kingdom. 
But these princes, and those around them at Coblentz, the head- 
quarters of the emigration for the next ten months, looked only to 
the recovery of the monarchy by a foreign intervention, in connection 
with which they should play an important part. 

All through the preceding year the number of emigrants had 
been increasing. Those who left France at the outset were only 
the most unpopular or the most uncompromising. Through the 
year following, the progress of the revolution, the commotion in 
the provinces, with the pillaging and burning of chateaux, on which 
M. Taine has dwelt so largely, though their importance in the 
history of the Revolution has often been. passed over, and the 
insulting decree abolishing the nobility even in name, had greatly 
swelled the stream of fugitives. 

After Varennes, as M. Daudet says, the emigration was the 
result of those violences, which may have been in some degree the 
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result of its earlier stages. French exiles were all over Europe. 
Many directed themselves to England. Others, and these mainly 
the poorest, found shelter in Switzerland. But the militant 
emigration, eagerly awaiting the moment to repass the frontier, 
sword in hand, were gathered around the King’s brothers at 
Coblentz, or at Worms with Condé. 

The result of the Conference at Pillnitz in August, 1791, was 
little satisfactory to the impatient spirits among them. In spite of 
all that could ;be urged by Calonne and the Comte d’Artois, the 
Austrian and Prussian sovereigns, while declaring that the situ- 
ation of the King of France was an object of common interest to 
all the powers of Europe, went on to say that if they agreed to join 
with Austria and Prussia in the most efficacious means for en- 
abling him freely to establish a government in France suitable to 
his rights and the national welfare, ‘‘ alars et dans ce cas,” they 
would act promptly. It was little more than a matter of form. 
But it was open to the reproach of being too much or too little. 
A determined and prompt intervention might possibly have been 
successful. Complete non-intervention might have given a chance 
of peaceful settlement to the affairs of France. But the declara- 
tion of Pillnitz was calculated to irritate without intimidating. It 
asserted the principle, indignantly denied by the Assembly, of the 
right of foreign powers to concern themselves with the Revolution, 
while it asserted it in a manner so weak and hesitating as to en- 
courage those who would resist it. It could not be pretended that 
non-intervention was then an acknowledged rule in Europe, or that 
a Revolution in a country exercising such influence beyond its 
borders at France could be as indifferent as a Revolution in 
England in the previous century, or a Revolution in Sweden or 
Poland in their own time. But the tone of the Pillnitz declaration 
was rather that of those who wished to excuse their unwillingness to 
intervene where intervention might have been expected. 

When it was known that the King had accepted the Constitution, 
the Emperor was still more pronounced in his attitude of opposition 
to all attempts against it. The princes, of course, treated this 
acceptance as a mere form on the part of the King, whose action 
was not free. They accused the Emperor of making the most of 
a letter of Marie Antoinette, written with the intention of be- 
coming public. But the King, in reality, appears to have agreed 
to give it a trial, not with any desire that it should last, but feeling 
convinced that it would break down, and so enable him to regain 
most of his power. At the same time, while deprecating the idea 
of either civil war, or civil war and foreign invasion combined, he 
had some desire for a European Congress, which might exercise a 
moral restraint upon the Assembly if backed with military force. 
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To this view the Emperor for a moment inclined. But as 
soon as the acceptance of the Constitution was. known, he 
made it a reason for laying aside any such. project. The 
princes now turned their eyes towards Catherine of Russia, 
who was prodigal of sympathy, and ready to give some pecuniary 
assistance. But, occupied with affairs nearer to her, she refrained 
from active intervention. Her adherence to this attitude, 
even after other States were engaged in war with France, 
rendered unintentionally the greatest of services to the Revolution. 
In 1792, the time had hardly come when it could have been a 
match for a coalition including the whole strength of Russia 
among the forces at its disposal. In the latter part of 1791, after 
the Legislative Assembly (M. Daudet, by a slip of the pen, calls it 
the Constituent) had succeeded to its predecessor, the author of the 
Constitution, the emigrants were the objects of fresh severities. 
The King, hesitating to sanction the proposed measures, wrote 
urging his brothers to return, and implored them to abstain from 
action which compromised him. They treated all his communi- 
cations as being written under duress, or by the influence of those 
who were not to be trusted. Menace after menace was directed 
by France against the electorates of the Rhine, which sheltered 
the armed refugees. 

The Emperor desired the Prince Bishops to satisfy the demands 
of France for the dispersion of the armies formed by the Princes, 
while promising them protection from invasion. But at the same 
time he ratified the conclusum of the Diet of Ratisbon as to the 
rights of the German princes in Alsace. And in the end of 
December he entered into an agreement with Prussia for an 
alliance against France, limited, however, at the wish of the 
latter power, to the case of an attack upon German territory. 

The desire of the Emperor was to be able to place Louis XVI. 
in the attitude of a mediator between his subjects and the 
European monarchies. With this object, he particularly wished to 
keep in the background the emigrants, who, on the contrary, 
thought that their part should be in the front, as in a struggle for 
the rights of the Crown and the nobility of France. 

The French Government at this time recalled from Coblentz the 
Comte de Vergennes and replaced him as minister to the Elector 
by Biyat de St. Croiz. Vergennes’ real sympathy had been 
with the Royalists, and he now openly went over tothem. M. 
Daudet remarks on their never having admitted him to their secret 
councils; but it is not unreasonable to suppose that he would have 
felt it inconsistent with his post as ostensible Minister of the King 
and the Government imposed upon him by the Revolution. 
Biyat de St. Croiz, who was received with reluctance, and often 
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delay, was hearty in the work of the dominant faction. Advised by 
the Emperor to yield, the Elector of Treves reluctantly required his 
nephews to withdraw and disperse their troops. The Emperor 
writes in the same tone to these princes. Coblentz ceased by the 
1st of January to present a military appearance. The army of 
Condé at Worms was driven from Worms, and its soldiers were 
wandering in destitution over the country. The princes began to 
talk of retiring to Spain. Yet at this moment the growing 
hostility of the Assembly and the Court of Vienna might afford 
them something of hope. If the armed gatherings of the 
emigrants on the frontier were not unnaturally resented in France, 
they at the same time could not be really dangerous unless 
supported by the Empire or the larger German States. The 
interest, therefore, of France, if at least she desired peace, would 
have been to avoid any provocation which could induce them to 
depart from their neutrality. But it is clear that in France a large 
party were scarcely less desirous of a collision than the emigrants 
themselves. It is true that at one time Biyat de St. Croiz offered 
the princes an unmolested residence in Coblentz if they would 
entirely abstain from all hostile measures against the Revolution. 
Rather than agree to this, they were willing to seek refuge 
elsewhere. A conversation between a Prince of Nassau, acting 
on their behalf on a mission to the Emperor, and Leopold himself 
illustrates curiously the views on both sides. Leopold expressed his 
desire that the Prince of Condé, with such of his troops as kept 
together, should make no attempt to enter France. ‘‘ Not if the 
population invites him?” ‘They wili not,” said the Emperor. 
Nassau endeavoured to show that they or the garrisons might do so. 
He had spoken of what would be a favourable position for the Prince, 
if attacked. The Emperor asked if the French would venture to 
attack him on German territory. Nassau admitted that they 
scarcely would, while avowing his hope that they might. Yes, said 
the Emperor: it were better they began. But, while he was coming 
to think war inevitable, he desired that the aggression should be 
clearly on the French side. He wished it to be a war of nation 
against nation rather than of support on his part to one section of 
Frenchmen, and that the King of France should be able to assume 
the position of mediator between his subjects and their foreign 
antagonists. He had, however, early in 1792, positively declared 
he would tolerate no attack on the princes of Germany, and would 
cross the frontier if they were menaced. He entered on negotia- 
tions with other European monarchies with a view to combined 
action, and prepared to collect forces along the border from the 
Netherlands to Switzerland. 

The French princes, however, were scarcely less dissatisfied with 
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his attitude towards them than the French Assembly, which, after 
declaring any Frenchman a traitor who should take part in any 
Congress relating to the question of the constitution or the rights of 
the German Princes in Alsace, prepared to send an ultimatum to 
Vienna. The King’s brothers still rested vain hopes on Catherine 
of Russia. They employed as their envoy to her Count Esterhazy, 
a kinsman of the great Hungarian house whose name he bore, but 
who had long been in the service of France. 

Some time before this, Louis XVI. had authorized the Marechal 
de Castries, then in exile at Cologne, to act as an intermediary 
between Baron de Breteuil and Calonne, the confidant of his 
brothers, and especially of the Comte d’Artois. By the King’s 
brothers this was regarded as a recognition of their claims to 
act for him while under duress, as entitling them to full confidence, 
and authorizing them in matters of detail to do what they thought 
best for the cause of the Monarchy. The King and Breteuil, on 
the other hand, intended thus to restrain their assumption of 
independence to induce them to do nothing without reference 
through Castries to Breteuil as the King’s agent, while leaving the 
latter full power to act according to the King’s directions without 
necessarily communicating with his brothers. This negotiation 
with Russia brought the difference to’a head. Breteuil despatched 
to St. Petersburg, with the King’s sanction, the Marquis de 
Bombelles. He conveyed a letter from Marie Antoinette, and a 
memorandum from Breteuil urging the plan of an armed Con- 
gress, and deprecating any independent actionby the emigrant 
Princes. Bombelles was particularly obnoxious to the Comte 
d’Artois since the days of his retirement to Venice, as mentioned 
before. Breteuil also was obnoxious to Catherine, as having, when 
formerly representative of France in Russia, declined to be any 
way concerned in the revolution which placed her on the Throne. 
Accordingly, she received this mission coldly. She observed that 
the princes had powers from the King as full as those of Breteuil. 
She proceeded further to reveal Bombelles’ mission to those through 
whom it reached the ears of the French princes; and the breach 
between them and Breteuil was irreparable, while they and their 
surroundings were full of resentment against the secret diplomacy 
of the King. 

By the 7th February, 1792, Austria and Prussia had definitely 
come to an agreement to act together for the defence of Germany, 
and to compel France to abandon its menacing preparations. An 
army was to be put in the field under the Duke of Brunswick, who 
had hitherto enjoyed a great military reputation, and had singu- 
larly enough been offered by the French minister Narbonne the 
command of the army of the Revolution. A Congress was to be 
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admitted only if the French nation expressed a desire for it. On the 
1st of March Leopold died. There was some uncertainty as to how 
far his death might alter the prospect of peace or war. But his 
successor, Francis II., in later years the patron and pupil of 
Metternich, retained the ministers, and adhered to the general 
policy of his father. Early in April the French ambassador pre- 
sented an ultimatum at Vienna demanding the cessation of the 
armaments of Austria. Its tone was such that Kaunitz, who in 
the previous year was said to speak with admiration of the New 
French constitution, regarded war as necessary. On the 20th of 
the month France, in pursuance of a vote of the Assembly, issued 
a declaration of hostilities against ‘‘The King of Hungary and 
Bohemia,” who was not yet formally elected Emperor. 

And now at last appeared to have arrived the chance for which 
the emigrants were waiting. The sun, as Vaudreuil called it, was 
above the horizon. They were beginning to form their armies 
anew, and declined to listen to the Elector of Treves when he 
transmitted a fresh remonstrance of the French Government. 
They had, however, a suspicion that the Allies aimed less at the 
restoration of the King to his power than at territorial acquisition. 
Whilst they were eager to be put in the foremost place in the 
invasion, and believed that soldiers and civil population were 
alike prepared to join them against the usurping revolutionists, 
they found a disposition on the part of the powers to dispense 
altogether with their services. Louis XVI. despatched Mallet du 
Pan on a mission to his brothers and the allies, urging the former 
not to intervene in the war, and suggesting a proclamation in 
moderate terms to be issued by the latter, holding, however, Paris 
and the Assembly responsible for any violence to himself and his 
family, or to the noblesse and the clergy remaining in France. Asis 
well known, there was issued in its place a violent and exasperating 
production of the Marquis de Limon. M. Daudet remarks that this 
step, “‘ Allait attendre la famille royale en imprimant une impul- 
sion nouvelle aux furieuses ardeurs de ses ennemis.” And this 
has been the general verdict upon it. It is, however, fair to 
remember that Lord Gower, the British ambassador in Paris, 
described it as having excited little attention. 

By influences brought to bear on the King of Prussia, the 
emigrants were admitted to take a share in the operations of the 
allied armies. It was a share, however, far short of their aspira- 
tions. Condé’s army was consigned to the rear. The forces of the 
princes were distributed in three groups among different divisions 
of the invading army. It is not probable that in any case their 
visions of regiments passing over to them, of populations rising 
to welcome them, would have been realized. But they were entitled 
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to say that their plan had never been tried. It was possible that 
many Frenchmen might have rallied to the side of their country- 
men, acting as principals in a civil war, who would shrink from, 
and even go on resisting, a body of foreign invaders among whom 
French emigrants were playing a minor part. But the allied 
Cabinets had probably a shrewd suspicion that the emigrants, as a 
matter of fact, were little more popular than foreign invaders. 

At first the war seemed to realize all the hopes of the enemies 
of the Revolution. The armies of Binon and Dillon, which were 
intended to overrun and revolutionize the Austrian Netherlands, 
were scattered at the first collision with the enemy. The border 
fortresses of Longwy and Verdun saw the banners of the invader 
floating from their walls. 

The combined army seemed destined to advance on Paris, which, 
in its turn, made the revolution of the 10th of August, and 
stained its streets with the blood of the days of September. But 
Brunswick, perhaps from slackness, perhaps from want of zeal, de- 
layed to occupy the defiles of the Argonne. They were seized by 
Dumouriez. The skirmish of Valmy checked the progress of the 
Germans. And then Brunswick resolved on the retreat, of which 
M. Daudet says: ‘‘ L’histoire n’a pu découvrir les causes de cette 
resolution,” and which, in another place, he calls ‘‘ incomprehen- 
sible et non encore expliquée.” 

The hopes of the emigrants were now shattered. They were in 
the last stage of distress. The army of the princes was broken up. 
That of Condé, after much hesitation, was at. last taken into 
Austrian pay, and the revolutionary storm burst over all the 
principal places which had hitherto sheltered the fugitive: 
Mayence, the electorate of Treves, Frankfort, the Austrian 
Netherlands were overrun by the armies of the now proclaimed 
Republic. It is true that on the year following the tide was for a 
while turned back. But it was soon clear that the Revolution, 
which at one moment seemed likely to be crushed, was about, in its 
turn, to spread as a flood over the adjoining countries of Europe. 
The hope of a speedy victory so soon dispelled is not one of the 
illusions with which the emigrants can fairly be reproached. 
It can hardly be denied that the French declaration of war was a 
rash act which only good fortune could justify, that the Revolution 
for a moment was in great peril, that Brunswick’s old commander, 
Frederick the Great, or his younger contemporary, the Archduke 
Charles, would probably have. penetrated beyond the Argonne, 
which proved his goal. What they fatally mistook were the feel- 
ings of France and the political problem before them. The allied 
armies might conceivably have taken Paris; but a permanent 
foreign occupation was impossible, and it may be doubted if any- 
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thing else could have maintained such a government as they 
desired. The Comte de Provence, as M. Daudet says, had in him 
‘‘etoffe d’un politique.” But after quitting France, and under his 
brothers’ influence, he for a while adopted the unfortunate ideas of 
those around him. Some time later it was the complaint of Mr. 
Wickham that he insisted on regarding the old system of France 
as Lord Coke regarded the Common Law of England—as the per- 
fection of common sense. Such views were held in still greater 
exaggeration by the Comte d’Artois and Condé, and if these 
principles were to be the foundation of a restored government it is 
needless to point out that a triumphant return to Paris would only 
have been the commencement of their difficulties. 


CoLCHESTER. 


THE COUNTY COUNCILLOR: A STUDY. 


Some months ago a few pages of this Review were kindly placed 
by its conductors at my disposal for the purpose of recording the 
disappearance of a certain famous and once dreaded female 
potentate from the throne and domain of her sovereignty. 
My respectful remarks on the Abdication of Mrs. Grundy were, on 
the whole, indulgently received. The event was in few quarters 
denied and in fewer still deplored. Here and there a stray 
criticism revealed the existence of a party—the Jacobites, so to 
speak, of the world of social manners—who still uphold the lady’s 
claim de jure to the allegiance of society ; but even these admitted, 
in most cases with a sigh of loyal regret, that she had de facto 
ceased to reign. My own reflections on her downfall, as those 
who did me the honour to read them will bear witness, were 
animated by no spirit of unworthy exultation. On the contrary, 
I endeavoured to do full justice to the virtues exhibited and the 
benefits conferred by her rule, and dwelt rather upon its value 
in repressing an undue freedom of manners, which have certainly, 
in some respects, tended towards license since the withdrawal of her 
restraining hand, than upon the mischief wrought by it in the en- 
couragement of a false delicacy, which was, as far as possible, 
removed from modesty, properly so-called. On this latter point, 
however, much might have been written, which, at the time, I pre- 
ferred to leave, as the French say, ‘‘ at the bottom of the ink- 
bottle.” We had, and have, good reason for congratulating 
ourselves that the abdication of Mrs. Grundy has_ been 
accompanied and followed by the growth among some even of 
the only half-refined classes of a healthier, and, in the true 
and not the Pharisaic sense of the word, a purer tone of thought 
and usage of speech in reference to what the late Queen herself 
would have called “ delicate” subjects. As to the genuinely 
refined class: They did not, of course, need this emancipation to 
give that tone to their thought: it was theirs already. In all 
modern times and countries it has been the invariable property 
of this class, and one of their most distinctive marks. In the 
direction of undue freedom of speech and manners they ‘‘ may 
err, and sometimes have erred,” as our Article says of General 
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Councils in relation to ‘“ matters of faith.” But their way of 
looking at things—their way of thinking of things—has always, 
in their social intercourse with each other, been characterized 
by that frank and unashamed simplicity which is to the prim 
proprieties of the bourgeois what the nakedness of an antique 
marble is to the famous drapery—symbolically real, if historically 
false—on the legs of the American table. All that Mrs. Grundy’s 
abdication did for them was to liberate them from a Terror—a Drab 
Terror, let us call it, to complete, with the Red and White varieties 
of history, the set of three—and to relieve them from the 
supposed duty of making concessions of speech and conduct to the 
standards of that Great Middle Class upon whose will the Royal 
authority was ‘‘ broad-based.” It was because the reticences 
and reserves thus imposed upon them were not without their 
salutary element—and because, further, the rebound from restraint 
appeared to be tending of late, like our own historical reaction 
against the régime of Puritanism, towards a somewhat too Caroline 
license—that I thought it well in the paper to which I have 
referred to give full recognition to these less happy results of this 
social Revolution. Undoubtedly, however, it is well, also, to look 
more closely than I then found an opportunity of doing at the 
other side of the picture: to examine specimens here and there 
of the classes who have been brought up in the faith and fear of 
Mrs. Grundy, and have never swerved therefrom ; who have at no 
time felt the weight of the chains which they hug; and to whom 
the elaborate code of thoroughly indecent proprieties which that 
singularly self-conscious lady presented to her subjects has supplied 
their only and their amazing standard of the morally, spiritually, 
and esthetically becoming. Circumstances, fortunately for my 
purpose, were never so favourable to such an examination as they 
are to-day. 

The London County Council has, on various grounds, disappointed 
many people; but there is at least one body of persons, small 
indeed, but appreciative, whom it has not disappointed, to whom, 
on the contrary, itis a source of unfailing interest and occasional 
delight. I refer to those who devoted themselves to what Pope 
considers the proper study of mankind—to those whom Man 
interests, not primarily, as politician, or administrator, or 
philanthropist; but simply and solely as Man. To these the 
London County Council has been a god-send ; for it has provided 
them with a “human document” (repeated in several copies) 
of the highest value. No one knew, when Mr. Ritchie passed 
his Act, and when London prepared to elect its first Council under 
the provisions of that statute, that this would happen. People 
said, as they said when London elected its first School Board, that 
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‘here, now, was a great opportunity for really distinguished men to 
come forward and take part in the work of governing ’—as then in 
the work of educating—“ their great city.”” Of course, they could 
not all be distinguished men: that would be impossible, and 
perhaps, indeed, undesirable: but there would surely be enough of 
intellectual and social distinction to leaven the whole lump. ‘Two 
or three leading statesman, a few—say half a dozen—eminent men 
of science, a great lawyer or two, a handful of ‘‘ serious” men of 
letters, a novelist ‘‘ with a purpose,” perhaps even a celebrated 
actor,—these, at least, might be expected to present themselves to 
the citizens, and to be respectfully elected to the Council ; and these 
would suffice. 

Well, we all know, of course, that results in this case fell 
grievously short of expectations. Unlike the first School Board, in 
which celebrities jostled one another for a few months, thinning 
down in the course of a year or two, and disappearing altogether 
at the end of three years, the first County Council failed to dazzle 
the eyes of the public, even for the briefest period, with its galaxy 
of talent. In place of its expected array of statesmen, savants, and 
litterateurs, we had to content ourselves with one eminent ex- 
Minister and extremely popular peer, with a retired Civil Servant 
of some note as a high-and-dry economist, with nothing or 
nothing particular in the way of art and literature, with a single 
man of science, who is also a banker, a politician, and an educa- 
tional faddist, and with an actor-manager, who is more of a 
manager than an actor, and more of an advertiser than either. 
This, of course, disappointed the non-political enthusiast for the 
cause of dignified and authoritative municipal administration, 
while at least one half of those politically interested in the 
election were not so much disappointed as alarmed and disgusted at 
the deeply marked predominance of Radical opinions among 
the newly-elected members. One observer of the new Council— 
and one .alone—the meditative ‘‘mug-wump,” who was not 
interested either in the political complexion or in the administra- 
tive promise of this municipal body—found reason, not indeed 
immediately, but full soon, to congratulate himself, with that 
genial glow of satisfaction which the sight of any new-found 
specimen of a human type excites in the breast of the student, on 
the result of the election. 

It was a curious paradox. In the few elements of distinction 
which the Council contained our seeker after ‘‘ documents” saw 
nothing or too little to redeem it from the charge of mediocrity : it 
was among its large residuum of the so-called common-place that 
he found what made it to him unique. A Rosebery, a Farrer, a 
Lubbock, nay, even an Augustus Harris, distinguished as they all 
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were in their several lines of life, were yet, after all, 
merely specimens of human genera which the student had had 
abundant opportunities of studying in the individual before ; 
whereas among the unconsidered rank and file of their 
colleagues there were those of whom this could not be said. 
‘* Here come more,” exclaims Cressida, when the last of the pro- 
cession of Trojan heroes has just passed across the stage. ‘‘ Asses, 
fools, dolts!” replies Pandarus. ‘‘ Chaff and bran! chaff and 
bran! porridge after meat! .... Ne’er look; ne’er look; the 
eagles are gone ; crows and daws, crows and daws!” That was 
very much like the feeling with which the disappointed politician and 
municipal reformer regarded the bulk of the County Council, after 
its distinguished Chairman, and its respected Vice-Chairman, and 
the rest of its very small battery of great guns, had been duly 
accounted for. But in reality there lurked among this “porridge 
after meat” an ingredient of subtle and poignant flavour: 
this ‘chaff and bran” hid gems of psychological instruction— 
perfect and priceless jewels of human character. 

As usual, an incurious public failed, and to a great extent, 
I imagine, still fails, to appreciate the treasure which was brought 
to light in these ‘‘ documents.” People, it is true, were not long in 
arriving at a certain vague and dim perception that a new kind of 
public administrator had made his appearance ; or, what amounts 
to the same thing, that a very old kind of Englishman had made 
a new appearance in the capacity of public administrator. They 
thought they knew the vestryman well enough ; but these strange 
apparitions on the County Council departed in certain marked 
characteristics from the vestryman model. They were familiar 
enough with the typical Metropolitan Boardsman, who, indeed, was 
only vestryman “writ large”; but these new Councillors were 
men of another “ stripe.” What to make of them? With many 
of the well-known peculiarities of speech, thought, and manner, 
which might have been studied in parochial vestry halls, and in 
the historic Boatd Room at Spring Gardens, they combined other 
qualities unknown to the Fathers of St. Pancras or to the colleagues 
of the late Lord Magheramorne. To begin with, they were more 
“‘earnest’’ in that usage of the word which has made so many 
sensible men in love with levity ; they were more “‘ cultured”’ (to use 
the barbarism by which they would probably have described the 
results of their cultivation); a larger, a far larger, proportion of 
them, than could ever have been found ata vestry or in the old 
Metropolitan Board, or in the Common Council Chamber of the City, 
or even in the Court of Aldermen itself, had evidently provided 
themselves with their ‘‘ hundred best books.” In a word, they 
differed from the unregenerate vestrymen of twenty years ago by 
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all those differences which we should expect to find existing (say) 
between a lower-middle-class English lad of fourteen in the 
year 1859 and a specimen of the same age and class in the 
year 1889. Hence, of course, it went without saying that the 
London County Councillor should be zealous for all good works ; 
that he should be as solicitous for the intellectual and spiritual 
welfare of his constituents as his predecessors on the dear old 
Board of Jobs were supposed to be about the material well-being 
of their city; that lectures and museums and free libraries, and 
other patent appliances for the universal diffusion of wisdom and 
virtue, should occupy his mind at least as much as the subjects of 
paving and lighting, of sanitation and water supply; that he 
should be a teetotaler and bent on propagating total abstinence— 
by force if persuasion would not serve—among other people. 

This list of ‘‘ excellent differences ”’ between the County Councillor 
and the vestryman of the past was enough in itself to engage the 
wondering attention of the public; but another and a more 
striking difference than any of these was soon to manifest itself. 
The new County Councillor was ‘‘ pure.” In order to realize the 
full significance of this fact, which is, of course, familiar enough to 
all of us now, it is well to remind ourselves that, had the above 
proposition been loudly and boldly laid down within a few weeks 
after the election of the Council, it would have been almost 
certainly misunderstood. People would have naturally thought of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works—the odour of whose sinking and 
guttering light was still fresh in their nostrils,—and would have im- 
mediately identified the ‘‘ pure” with the ‘“incorrupt.” It would 
not have entered their minds to suppose that the County Coun- 
cillor’s purity was of a totally different kind, and displayed itself upon 
entirely other subject-matter : that it meant, in fact, that shrinking 
delicacy of the moral olfactory nerve that causes the person blessed 
with it to scent the flair of impropriety at a distance from which 
the coarser sensory apparatus of other men—such, for instance, as 
that which our licensing authorities, from the Lord Chamberlain to 
the Middlesex Magistrates, had been content to rub along with—is 
quite incapable of being affected. 

The public were not long in learning what this ‘‘ purity” meant, 
and they have been receiving illustrations of it ever since. The 
two years which have elapsed since the Council was called into 
existence have been marked by a series of incidents too familiar to 
the public, whose contemptuous amusement was provoked by them, 
to need recounting in detail the incidents of which it is enough to 
say that they originated, one and all, in the idea, entertained by 
certain members of the Council, that it was their mission to search 
out and rebuke the indecency which may lie hidden in the colossal 
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figures of the advertisement-poster, in the too-broad humours of 
the music-hall comique, in the too-narrow skirts of the ballet-girl, 
and even, it would seem, in the motus Jonici of the marionette. 

It may be that the number of these Sir Galahads, then, is not 
considerable ; their strength on the Council is not perhaps “ as the 
strength of ten,” or, if the active inquisitors alone are reckoned, 
of half that number. But the trouble is that their doings do not 
seem to provoke any indignant protest from their colleagues. Yet 
some of these, one supposes,—those among them (for, of course, 
there are some) who have been bred in the traditions and associa- 
tions of a class to whom this kind of prudery is intensely odious, 
—must by this time have become thoroughly sick of the discredit 
and ridicule which have been brought upon them as members 
of the Council by persons of the kind described above; and it is, 
of course, just possible, that even the active members of this 
grotesque College of Censors which the people of London now 
find that they have elected to look after their behaviour may 
have been a little diseoncerted by the shower of ridicule that 
they have drawn on themselves, and intend to take care that 
their zeal for purity does not betray them into quite such gross 
improprieties in future. But it would be as well not to count too 
confidently on this, and to bear in mind that the behaviour of 
these persons is in reality far more typical of the class from 
which they come, and in a far slighter degree the expression of 
individual eccentricities, than the public were at first disposed to 
believe. Much has been said at various times, and not, it seems to 
me, very wisely said, about the ‘‘ Puritanical”’ temper which these 
extravagances of censorship were supposed to indicate, and which 
was assumed to be their sufficient explanation. It is true, of course, 
that the influence of Puritanism as transmitted through the 
different forms of Dissent which constitute the religious creed of 
so large a proportion of the English middle classes is usually 
visible to a more or less conspicuous extent in their way of thought ; 
and no doubt our latter-day County Councillor is likely to show 
those traces of it which are of common occurrence throughout 
the entire social order from which he springs. But it is quite a 
mistake, I think, to lay any very great stress on the Puritan 
influence in the present case. There is nothing to show that 
these indecency-hunters have been animated in their chase by any 
pronounced view as to the essential wickedness and immorality of 
our popular amusements. One of them has, to be sure, admitted 
in the witness-box that he had a conscientious objection to stage- 
plays in the lump; but it was put forward rather in the manner of 
a “‘ pious opinion ” than as a guiding principle of action. On the 
whole, indeed, the County Councillor, Puritan though he be, 
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appears to have been willing to concede the innocence in se of 
theatrical and other entertainments, and to have held that his 
conscientious obligations would be sufficiently discharged by 
‘‘ purifying ” them. 

And the point to note is that the characteristics which come out 
in his attempt to purify them are characteristics not so much of his — 
principles as of his breeding and manners. Let no one suppose 
that the doings of those “ social reformers ” who attempt to chasten 
the capers of the ballet-girl, and to expurgate the comic song, and 
to check the. indecorum of the doll, are nearly as shocking to their 
own class as they are to people of real refinement and of that 
unsought and unconscious cleanliness of imagination which real 
refinement insures. It is a shy and diffident class, is that to which 
the County Councillor belongs, and one peculiarly sensitive to 
ridicule; and it simply had not the courage to speak up in 
behalf of its County Councillor. But neither had it the courage 
to support its ‘“‘ British Matron” and its Horsley, R.A., in their 
protests against the “ nude in art.” Yet surely no one who really 
knows the middle class can doubt that it thrilled from end to end 
in response to the indignant ‘‘ Fie-fie!”’ of the revered lady and the 
respected artist; and its secret sympathies, be sure, were with the 
County Councillor in his search after the indecent. It is a mistake 
to speak of this habit of mind as Puritanism, and it would be harsh 
to describe it as mere pruriency. No doubt there is sometimes a 
leaven of Puritanism working in it, and in certain natures it may 
have its affinities with pruriency also. But these are rather 
accidental accompaniments of the quality than the thing itself. 
At bottom and in essence it is simply the unclean prudery of the 
bourgeois. 

Many innocent people at either end of the social scale,—people 
whose plain or perhaps rough bringing-up has not semi-refined 
them into this sort of dirty delicacy, and people raised above it 
from their childhood upward by the manners of the class to which 
they belong,—seem united in their amazement and impatience at 
the apparition of the County Councillor. They are eager to account 
for it by any but its natural explanation: to treat it, as we have seen, 
as a sort of modern Avatar of the old English Puritan fanaticism, 
or, as others prefer to explain it, a mere accidental lusus—a 
“sport”? on the ancient stock of English middle-class sobriety and 
good sense. It is strange that they cannot see how eminently 
natural the product before them is, and how certain it was to be 
produced amid all the circumstances of the case. The great class 
to which the County Councillor belongs might always have been 
expected to behave as he is behaving. Its members do, in fact, 
behave so in all private relationships of life, which have for 
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them been ever regulated by a code even stricter and narrower, 
and essentially more impure or “ suggestive” (to use their own 
favourite and most odious word) of impurity, than Mrs. Grundy’s 
own. ‘The only new fact in the present situation, though, of 
course, it is an all-important one, is that never before has the 
class in question had the opportunity—or, at any rate, felt con- 
scientiously compelled — to give the world a “taste of its 
quality ’” in so conspicuous a way. The English bourgeois has, of 
course, had much to do with the management of English affairs ; 
and has often,—nay, to be just to him, usually,—done it exceedingly 
well. His natural and acquired gifts as an administrator have 
been displayed in many positions, sometimes even in the very 
highest offices of State. But this is the first time that he has been, 
or has considered himself to have been, called upon to undertake 
the delicate duties of a censor morum ; and we see the result. It is, 
as I have said, exactly what was to be expected from inviting or 
permitting that particular kind of man to undertake that particular 
kind of duty. And those who are shocked and scandalized at this 
result can never have formed an accurate and adequate conception 
of their English bourgeois. They must lay their account with the 
censorship which they have set over themselves ; they must put up 
as best they may with its vulgar vagaries; and, what is more, 
they will do well to reconcile themselves with as prompt resigna- 
tion as may be to the conviction that there is plenty more of the 
same thing ‘‘ where that came from.” 

For let it not be for a moment believed that the reign of that 
more indecently prudish Mrs. Grundy who rules the bourgeoisie is 
approaching its close. On the contrary, it is in the nature 
of things that the numbers of her subjects should increase every 
year. For while, on the one hand, it takes, at least, a genera- 
tion for the bourgeois to acquire cleanliness of instinct, and 
to exchange false for true delicacy of manners, our Board Schools, 
on the other hand, are sophisticating the children of the 
artisans, by scores of thousands yearly, with the pseudo-refine- 
ments of the lower-middle class. Year by year these unhappy 
boys and girls are unlearning the simplicity, sometimes too 
naked, but almost always well-mannered, in which their 
parents were brought up. Year by year they are forming that 
uneasy and guilty habit of shrinking from the “‘ suggestive” which 
the bourgeois so strangely conceives to be a mark of the “ genteel,” 
and acquiring that indecent consciousness of sex which he mis- 
takes for “‘ purity.” It looks, therefore, as if the supply of County 
Councillors of the true County Councillor type would not soon run 
short. 


H. D. Tran. 


WOMAN’S LIFE IN OLD ITALY. 


Former.y in Italy the birth of a girl was not hailed with those 
public and private rejoicings which marked the advent of a boy, 
proudly called wn maschio, or a “male.” Girls were looked upon 
as encumbrances, to be married off at a very early age, or else 
relegated toa nunnery. Only on the rarest occasions—when, for ex- 
ample, in some patrician family a female child was desired as a 
means of effecting some important alliance—were friends and ac- 
quaintances invited to her baptism. Immediately after birth the 
infant, whether male or female, was wrapped in a costly gold-em- 
broidered shawl kept for the purpose, and taken to the parish church 
to be officially ‘‘ made a Christian.”” When a boy appeared upon 
the stage of life, the bells rang, and brocades and tapestries were 
hung from the balconies. At night the windows were illuminated ; 
even if the poor mother was dying, a noisy serenade were brought 
together to chatter over the great event; and the neighbours and 
all the comare, or gossips of the quarter, were regaled with wine, 
panatone (bun), and sweetmeats. If the child belonged to a noble 
or wealthy family, he had at least a dozen, and not infrequently as 
many as thirty, godfathers and godmothers, to each of whom was 
presented a cone of sugar in Venice, a huge box of preserved fruits 
in Genoa, and a cheese in Rome, besides various gifts, to the god- 
mothers, of pretty little boxes containing rings and trinkets. In 
fact, the expense of a boy’s baptism was often so absurd that, in 
1666, an edict was published in Venice limiting the number of god- 
fathers to twelve. 

In striking contrast was the baptism of a girl, which was 
attended with no particular rejoicings. She was, moreover, when 
not destined to be a bride, as already stated, formally and cere- 
moniously dedicated to a cloistral life, and wore, from infancy until 
she took the veil, the dress of the community she was eventually 
to join. 

On examining a vast quantity of extremely ancient state papers, 
archives, registers, and atti notarili, or legal documents, left in 
deposit at the various conspicuous notaries, and preserved by their 
successors to the present day, in Rome, Florence, Bologna, Genoa, 
Venice, Verona, Padua, and Milan, I was surprised to find that 
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the popular name of Mary is not to be found earlier than the 
thirteenth century. Possibly, in the Middle Ages, the name of the 
Mother of Christ was considered too sacred to be given to a mortal ; 
but, in all probability, the real cause of its subsequent popularity 
was the increased devotion to the Virgin, in Italy, after the counter 
Reformation, at the close of the sixteenth century. Of all Italian 
cities Genoa is the one where the cultus of the Madonna was, and 
is still, greatest ; but in no Genoese document does the name of 
Mary figure before the year 1265, when we find Maria Fregosa 
married to a certain Luca Visadomini. 

Down to the close of the fifteenth century ancient Roman names 
were popular in all parts of Italy, especially in Rome and in 
Naples, the archives of which cities abound in references to women 
named Agripina, Livia, Fulvia, Fulgenzia, Lucrezia, Octavia, 
Septimia, Domitella, Cecilla, Julia, Theodora, Agnes, Hortensia, 
Octacilia, Lucia, and Constanza. The invention, in the thirteenth 
century, by St. Dominick, of the devotion of the Rosary, caused 
the names Rosaria, Rosa, Rosamunda, Rosina, Rosetta, and 
Rosaura to become extremely popular, as also Assunta, Annun- 
ziata, Carmine, Dolorosa, Concetta, Visitanda, and Nativita, which 
originated in honour of the various festivals of the Virgin. Names 
of Greek origin are rare, if we except Margherita, which became 
very common after the canonization of Santa Margherita da 
Cortona. In Genoa the principal feminine names in earlier times 
are Marina, Druda, Richelda, Oficia, Benincasa (literally ‘ well 
behaved at home’”’), Leta, Altadonna, and Madrona. Not a few 
ancient Italian names, such as Superba (pride), Lussa (luxury), 
Candida (candour), Bonafilia (good daughter), and Abandonata 
(abandoned), were probably given by the parents for some particular 
reason of their own. They are not found in the lives of the 
saints: which proves that the ecclesiastical regulation prohibiting 
the bestowal at baptism of names not in the hagiology did not 
hold good in more religious ages. Quite recently the Archbishop 
of Genoa refused to allow his clergy to baptize children Roma and 
Italia. Those names were common enough in the fourteenth 
century; and so were Florentia, Venezia, Pisanella, and even 
Napoli. Names evidently introduced during the Barbarian and 
German occupations of Italy are often met with in documents 
dating from the eighth to the close of the tenth century—such, for 
examples, as Rolda, Ermengarda, Erminia, Hildegunda, Rade- 
gunda, Fredegunda, Hilda, and Brunhilda. 

Catherine was, and is still, much in favour, owing, doubtless, to 
the devotion to the four saints of that name in Alexandria, 
Siena, Genoa, and Di Ricci. There is scarcely a comedy out 
of the 200 and odd by Goldoni in which the names of Felicita, 
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Dorotea, Costanza, Beatrice, Rosaura, and Fulgenza are not 
introduced. Even to-day Perpetua is the generic name for the 
servant of a priest. 

It has been stated that George Eliot invented the name of 
Romola. That is an error. It has been common in Florence 
for centuries, and is derived from San Romolo or Romulus, a 
bishop and patron saint of Fiesole. According to the register 
of the Church of Santa Maria Nuova, in Florence, it appears that 
on the 16th April, 1519, a daughter of Lorenzo di Medici and 
Magdalen of Boulogne, his wife, was baptized Caterina Maria 
Romola. She subsequently became famous as the Queen-mother, 
Catherine de Medicis. 

In all parts of Italy, until nearly the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, women, with few exceptions, passed much the same sort of exist- 
ence they still do in the seraglios of the East. They were scarcely 
ever allowed to go abroad, excepting to and from church, or to pay 
state visits, and then veiled and dressed in black. Their only 
amusements were those afforded them by the innumerable church 
processions and pageants, and occasionally by the state ceremonies 
given in honour of the arrival of some foreign potentate or envoy, 
the coronation of a reigning prince or a doge, or the enthronization 
of an archbishop or abishop. When a doge was created in Venice 
or in Genoa, the ladies of the aristocracy and of the upper-middle 
classes went solemnly to pay him their respects, and, if he were 
married, also to the dogeress, his wife. On those occasions they 
wore petticoats of cloth of gold covered with gems. Their necks 
and shoulders were as bare as those of the ladies attending the 
Drawing Rooms of Queen Victoria. Their trains, however, were 
always of black velvet, four yards in length and edged with ermine, 
the depth of which varied according to their rank. Their heads 
were adorned with coronets of diamonds, and little bunches of 
artificial flowers, like those worn by Japanese ladies. In their 
hands they carried huge bouquets, and some of the wealthiest 
dames had these nosegays made of gems, arranged to look like 
flowers. Among the jewels of the Genoese family of Durazzo 
there still exists a huge bouquet formed of diamonds, pearls, 
emeralds, and rubies, which is a superb specimen of the gold- 
smith’s art of the sixteenth century. 

Almost every Italian house has its courtyard and terrace, or 
little garden ; these were the playgrounds of girls until they were 
ten or twelve years of age. When, however, there was a pro- 
cession, they were permitted to accompany their mothers to see it, 
and even to appear dressed as Saints in the pageant. In the 
environs of Genoa and of Venice, where processions are still 
tolerated, you may see even now on Corpus Christi Day many 
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little ‘girls admirably dressed to represent certain conspicuous 
saints—St. Mary Magdalen, St. Dorothy and her apples, St. Lucy 
with her eyes, St. Agnes with her lamb, and St. Catherine with 
her wheel. 

In order to prevent Venetian ladies from going any distance 
from home, a kind of stilt-like shoe, which recalls, at least in 
its intention, those cruel boots worn by the Chinese women, was 
introduced at a very early date for their use. The Italian shoe did 
not cripple the foot; but, by mounting the wearer on cork soles 
from six to eighteen inches in thickness, it made walking un- 
assisted impossible. A Venetian lady of the sixteenth century, 
thus mounted, and supporting herself on the shoulders of her 
serving women, as she crossed the Square of St. Mark, presented 
so ridiculous an appearance that the people of the rest of Italy 
used laughingly to say that ‘“‘the women of Venice were half- 
wood and half-woman.”” Mr. Evelyn in his Diary thus describes 
their appearance :— 


‘*Tt was now Ascension Weeke, and greate Mart or Faire of the whole yeare 
was now kept, everybody at liberty and jollie. The noblemen stalking with 
their ladys on choppines ; these are high-heel’d shoes, particularly affected by 
these proude dames, or, as some say, invented to keepe them at home. The 
truth is, their garb is very odd, as seeming allwayes in masquerade. They 
weare very long crisped haire of severall strakes and colours, which they make 
so by a wash, dischevelling it on the brims of a broade hat that has no head, 
but an hole to put out their heads by; they drie them in the sun, as one may 
see them at their windows. In their tire they set silk flowers and sparkling 
stones, their peiticoates coming from their very arme-pits, so that they are 
neere three quarters and a half apron; their sleeves are made exceedingly 
wide, under which their shift sleeves as wide, and commonly tucked up to the 
shoulder, showing their naked armes, thro’ false sleeves of tiffany, girt with a 
bracelet or two, with knots or points richly tagged about their shoulders and 
other places of their body, which they usually cover with a kind of yellow vaile 
of lawn very transparent. ‘Tis ridiculous to see how these ladys do crawle 
in and oot of their gondolas by reason of their choppines, and what dwarfs they 
appeare when taken downe from their wooden scaffolds. . . . Courtezans or 
the citizens may not weare choppines, but cover their bodies and faces with a 
vaile of a certaine glittering taffeta or lustree, out of which they now and then 
dart a glaunce of their eye, the whole face being otherwise entirely hid with 
it; nor may the com’on misses take this habit, but go abroad bare-fac’d.” 


In Florence and in Rome, except on State occasions, ladies of 
rank, when walking abroad, were usually dressed in black. There 
is a charming little bit of description in a letter by Beninvieni, 
still extant, in which he relates a visit he paid to the mother of 
Lucrezia Borgia, Rosa Venozza. ‘‘She was seated by the fire,” 
he says ; ‘‘ and by her was Gerolima Borgia and, in an inner room, 
Donna Lucrezia, both girls being dressed like Neapolitan peasants, 
but very richly, in crimson velvet skirts, with aprons edged with 
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gold and fine linen sleeves, and in their hair large gold-headed 
pins, ribbons and flowers. (Nastri et fiori.”’) 

Sometimes Italian girls, when only four or five years of age, 
were, as already intimated, dressed up in the habit of a religious 
order, and this fashion lasted to within the memory of many not 
long past the prime of life. The suppression of the convents has, 
of course, led to the abolition of this picturesque custom. 

Before the beginning of the sixteenth century, in every part of 
Italy, the women were separated in church from the men, the 
gentler sex occwpying the left-hand side of the nave, and the men 
the right. A similar division of the sexes will be seen any Sunday 
at the Brompton Oratory. In many Italian cities, however, the 
women in early times occupied a gallery set aside for their accom- 
modation. In 1552 Monsignore Bossio, Archbishop of Genoa, 
caused these galleries to be suppressed in his city, because he had 
discovered on the walls certain ‘‘ amorous inscriptions and indeli- 
cate caricatures, drawn by the men.” In the country districts 
round Genoa, the men are still separated from the women, and 
the same custom is observed in the mountainous districts of Naples 
and of Sicily. 

As early as the tenth century girls of the upper and middle 
classes were sent to convents to be educated. Girls’ education, 
until the creation of the Visitandine and the Ursuline orders, 
was entirely in the hands of Benedictine, Dominican, and Augus- 
tinian nuns, who, in every city and town of importance, possessed 
convents known as Educandate. Usually, however, young ladies 
of high rank were entrusted to the care of some poor relation, 
who was invited to join the family circle in the character 
of governante. Thus, we find in the documents relating to the 
early years of Lucrezia Borgia, that her cousin, Adriana Ursini, 
was her governante. But the said Lucrezia passed two years of her 
infancy in the renowned Dominican convent and educational 
establishment of San Sisto, in the Via Appia, where, a century 
later, we find registered the names of Beatrice Cenci and of her 
sister Lavinia. Caterina de Medici received her education from 
the Florentine nuns of the Muratte; but, as these ladies belonged 
to the anti-Papal faction (in politics, of course), the guardians of 
the child duchess determined to remove her and place her with the 
Benedictine nuns of Santa Lucia in the Via San Gallo. Accord- 
ingly, on the 26th April, Silvestro Aldobrandini went to the Muratte 
to take the princess away. On being told that she was to leave the 
sisters, the child burst into a flood of tears; and the nuns, 
throwing themselves on their knees, began to howl so dismally, and 
to make una tal scena (‘such a scene”), that the Signor Aldo- 
brandini was obliged to beat a precipitate retreat, and it was not 
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until the 20th of the subsequent July that Caterina was finally 
removed to Santa Lucia. We have a very quaint description by 
Aldobrandiniof the little duchess going in procession from one con- 
vent to another, seated sideways, in her nun’s dress, on mule-back, 
and accompanied by a long train of nuns, also mounted on mules. 

As soon as an Italian girl had attained her twelfth year she was 

considered legally marriageable. The sumptuary laws of Genoa 
and of Venice permitted her to wear gold and silver brocade, rich 
velvets and silks, and to cover her person with jewels, the better to 
attract the attention of such young gentlemen as were admitted to 
her society. On her twelfth birthday, being magnificently arrayed, 
she was led to the parish church on foot, under a canopy of white 
and crimson silk, by her parents, who, as may well. be imagined, 
wore on so solemn an occasion their richest attires. A band of 
music marched in front, playing a lively tune; and all the neigh- 
bourhood turned out to see the sposina, who, after mass, on her 
return to her family palace, held a reception, in which, with a 
good deal of adroitness, eligible young gentlemen were paraded 
before her mother and herself. If she chanced to take the fancy 
of one of those youths, it was etiquette for him to pass for a 
week or so at a determined hour every day in front of her house, so 
that she could take a sly glance at him through the lattice, and 
even drop him a flower, if she felt so inclined, and receive in 
return a sonnet. As the courtship progressed the young gentle- 
man was allowed to serenade the girl, generally very late 
at night. He did not always sing himself, which was, perhaps, 
providential, but appeared with a band of hired musicians and 
singers, and if he were rich and liberal he selected the best pro- 
fessional artists he could procure, to make an enduring impression 
on the sposina. 
‘+ About a week previously to the wedding the bride’s parents gave 
a grand ricevimento (reception) to all their friends, to introduce the 
sposo and the members of his family. This entertainment usually 
ended with a grand banquet, preceded by the signing of the 
legal documents connected with the wedding, of which, fortunately, 
thousands still exist. 

The dowers of the Venetian, Genoese, and Florentine ladies 
were nothing like as large as those of the Roman. Indeed, the 
sumptuary laws of the three great Republics limited the dowers of 
brides to a sum never exceeding £4,000. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the priests interfered a great deal in match- 
making ; and in the archives of Genoa we find a great many 
instances of priests being sued for obtaining an undue percentage 
on the dowers of brides, and also indications that some of these 
worthies kept a sort of matrimonial agency. 
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Although marriage was considered one of the seven sacraments, it 
did not follow that the ceremony was performed by a priest, for there 
are innumerable instances given in the Genoese and the Venetian 
archives of the priest being dispensed with altogether, although 
the layman who replaced him invariably read the Church service. 
This fact has given rise to an erroneous statement that civil 
marriage was known in Italy before it was introduced by the 
present Government. But there is a great difference between the 
religious service read by the notaries of old and the purely civil 
ceremony which takes place before the mayors in the Italian and 
French cities of the present day, which ceremony contains no 
reference to the Deity. 

It was customary for the bride to be asked three distinct times 
whether she would accept the gentleman’s hand or not; and she 
usually answered, demurely, Si. Widows, on the other hand, 
were much laughed at if they did not pronounce the Si very 
audibly. The newly-married couple, having exchanged their con- 
sentimenti, or acceptances, kissed each other on the cheeks and 
mouth ; the bridegroom slipped a ring on the bride’s finger; and 
the marriage ceremony was over. After the Council of Trent, in 
1567, weddings began to be celebrated in the churches late at 
night, with great extravagance in the way of lights, flowers, and 
suppers. 

A patrician marriage in Venice in bygone times must have 
been a sight not easily forgotten. Very early in the morning of 
the wedding-day the facade of the palace was decorated with the 
richest brocades and tapestries hung from window and balcony. 
Over the central door was entwined wreath of roses, intermingled 
with sprigs of myrtle and orange blossoms. In the great hall the 
father and the mother sat under the baldachino, or throne, sur- 
rounded by relations, friends, and acquaintances, all in their finest 
dresses. Presently the novizza, or bride, dressed in silver brocade, 
with the bodice of her garment blazing with jewels, was led into the 
apartment by a master of ceremonies, who was not infrequently 
a renowned ballet-master, invariably dressed in a_ tight-fitting 
garment of black velvet, having a sword at his side, a mantle of 
damask, and a large white ruff. They advanced down the whole 
length of the hall with a mincing step, not unlike the one which 
opens the gavotte. The bride was thus escorted in state to the 
foot of her father’s throne, where she knelt and received his bene- 
diction ; after which she proceeded to the centre of the hall, where, 
under a canopy of flowers, stood the priest in his vestments, 
having by his side the bridegroom and his friends. Here the 
nuptial benediction was given, at the conclusion of which the 
bridegroom kissed the bride on her mouth, as all the company 
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cried out, with no little levity, ‘‘ Basi! basi!” (‘‘ Kiss! kiss!”’) 
Then the orchestra played a lively measure, to which the newly- 
married couple danced a sort of minuet, thereby opening the ball, 
which generally lasted until quite late at night. To give some idea of 
the magnificence of a Venetian bridal, I will translate an account 
of one which took place in 1676 in the palace of Signor Leonardo 
Pesaro, on the Grand Canal, when that rich patrician married his 
only daughter to a youth of the ancient house of Tron. ‘‘ Four 
enormous new rooms were opened on this occasion,” the chaplain 
of the Doge Moncenigo says in his diary; ‘“‘and the magnifi- 
cence of the hangings of cloth of gold, of Arabian silk, and of 
damask, cannot be imagined by anyone who did not behold them. 
The whole of the grand hall was lined with the most superb white 
satin hangings, embroidered with flowers in natural colours, having 
gold and silver leaves, which reached from the pavement right up 
to the stupendous height of the ceiling. The great chandelier of 
rock crystal, filled with over 600 candles, illuminated this mag- 
nificent apartment; but in addition there were 200 other silver 
candelabras. The grand gallery of pictures was likewise illumi- 
nated ; and the company found amusement in looking at many little 
tables, with glass tops, containing the rarest gems, specimens of 
china, and bric-d-brac. The number of servants in the house was 
quite incredible, and they were all dressed in white and crimson 
silk. The grand staircase was lined with gondoliers in silk cos- 
tumes, holding gigantic wax torches in one hand, and in the other 
a silver-gilt oar. And up the staircase and through the illuminated 
apartments streamed all Venice, the women in most magnificent 
‘dresses, the cavaliers wearing costumes more splendid than it is 
given to the mind of man to imagine. And there were slaves, and 
dwarfs, and bands of music, and the whole air was filled with an 
odour of flowers. At the banquet 500 persons were able to sit 
down with comfort, and there were over forty-two courses of every 
kind of delicacy. The table was covered with Venetian glass, made 
like flowers, and with real flowers, and imitation flowers brought 
from abroad, made from the feathers of birds. There were pea- 
cocks with their tails full-spread ; there were boars’ heads; and in 
the centre of the great table rose a temple, apparently of silver, to 
a height of four yards, which was full of presents and sweet- 
meats and jewels, to be eventually distributed to all the ladies 
of the company. At night, after much dancing, the ladies con- 
ducted the bride, and the gentlemen the bridegroom, to the nuptial 
chamber.” 

The Italians have always indulged an inordinate love of display, 
and even in our times large sums are spent upon a bride’s trous- 
seau; but formerly families would ruin themselves in order to 
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far buona figura—iiterally, ‘‘ cut a good figure’”’"—at a wedding. I 
have before me, as I write, a copy of the items mentioned in a list 
of the trousseau of a Marchesa Balbi Senerega, of Genoa, dated 
1627. The lady was “ going” (to use the Genoese expression 
‘‘ farsi sposa”’) to the Signor Gerolomo Gropallo. Her dower was 
not excessive; but she brought with her a hundred pairs of the 
finest linen sheets, with pillow-cases to match, eighteen silk, five 
brocaded, and three velvet dresses, and 128 pocket-handkerchiefs. 
In the following year Luca Profumo, silk mercer, sues the Balbi’s 
family for the value of the gowns above-mentioned, which cost 
nearly £4,000 of our money. 

Everybody has heard of the famous doll which in bygone times 
was exhibited in the Merceria of Venice, and was dressed up 
to illustrate the latest fashions of France and of Milan. In Genoa 
this doll was replaced in a very curious manner. As late as the 
first ten years of the present century it was still the custom in 
that city to send the bride’s trousseau three days before the mar- 
riage to the palace of her husband-to-be. The clothes were made 
to fit wicker frames not unlike those exhibited in a modern dress- 
maker’s case, and paraded through the streets, to the great delight 
of all the women of the parish, who were thus enabled to judge 
for themselves the latest fashions. In Milan and at Naples brides 
were, as is still the custom in Spain, married in black, a sombre 
costume, changed immediately after the wedding. 

Details of the dresses presented to Lucrezia Borgia on the occa- 
sion of her marriage with Don Alfonzo, of Ferrara, are given with 
much minuteness in the diary of Sanudo, who followed that prin- 
cess from Rome to Ferrara, and records day by day the festivities 
given in her honour. Among the dresses I note one which must 
have been very picturesque. ‘‘ The bride,” he says, “‘on the 
morning of February 2nd, 1502, entered Ferrara. She was 
mounted on a white mule, and was dressed in a crimson velvet 
mantle, worn over a petticoat of gold brocade, slashed with silver 
and richly trimmed with pearls. Her train was of black satin, 
striped with gold and lined with ermine. On her throat she wore 
pearls, and on her head a crown of diamonds, which once belonged 
to my lady Duchess of Ferrara, my Lord’s first wife, whom God 
in His mercy rest in peace. The Duchess of Urbino, who also rode 
upon a white mule, was dressed in black velvet embroidered with 
triangles of beaten gold, being astrological signs.” Another dress 
worn by Lucrezia Borgia during the festivities was of white satin, 
trimmed with black velvet to represent bars of music; and still 
another was of yellow satin embroidered with peacock-feathers, 
and having a train of deep green velvet painted to look like pea- 
cock feathers.” 
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Italian noblewomen have always been famous for the beauty of 
their jewellery ; and even now, after the lapse of several centuries, 
and the devastating influences of a dozen revolutions, in such 
great families as the Doria, Borghese, Altieri, Barbarini, Corsini, 
Pallavicino, Durazzo, Orsini, d’Adda, &c., the jewellery worn on 
state occasions is of marvellous beauty, value, and antiquity. The 
present Marchesa Durazzo-Pallavicino, of Genoa, wears jewels 
which once upon a time evidently belonged to some Greek shrine— 
possibly that of Diana of Ephesus—which her ancestors, notable 
pirates, stole from the image of the Virgin, who had inherited them 
from the Pagan divinity. They are covered at the back with Greek 
inscriptions in praise of Diana, and, according to tradition, were 
plundered from a church of the Virgin at Ephesus in the twelfth 
century. Pearls were most esteemed by the Venetians, and 
Henry LUI. was amazed at the size and magnificence of the pearls 
worn by the ladies of this city. Lucrezia Borgia always wore a 
string of pearls of enormous size, ending with a ruby cross, which 
had been presented to her by Alexander VI. The Pope held a 
sort of exhibition of her wedding presents on the day before 
her departure from Rome as the affianced bride of Alfonso of 
Ferrara. The Ferarese ambassador tells us that ‘‘ His Holiness was 
never tired of admiring the diamonds, emeralds, and rubies. He 
would put the rings on his fingers, and have the candles lighted the 
better to display their glitter. There was a beautiful golden box 
full of big pearls; and into this the Pope plunged his hand, bring- 
ing it up full of the jewels, and saying, as he reluctantly dropped 
them, ‘They are all for Lucrezia, the fairest jewel in Italy.’ 
Then he would lift the golden chains and rest them against the 
dark background of the rich brocades—while twenty cardinals and 
many ladies stood by enviously admiring.” Both Lucrezia and her 
brother Cesar Borgia dyed their hair, for they were naturally dark. 
The Pope was almost a blackamoor, and Rosa Vanozza was a 
Trasteverina and ‘‘ very brown’’—wmolto bruna. Yet the lock of 
-Lucrezia’s hair—still preserved in the Ambrosian Library at Milan 
—is the colour of gold. Byron stole one thread of it, and always 
wore it about his person in a locket made of rock crystal. It was 
probably cut from a wig. The envoys who accompanied Lucrezia 
from Rome to Florence—especially Sanudo—tell us that every 
five days she sequestrated herself in order to dye her hair—a cere- 
mony which obliged her to sit out in the sun with her hair passed 
through a broad-brimmed straw hat without a crown. The hair, 
saturated with dye, was thrown over this brim, the better to catch 
the rays of the mid-day sun. No wonder we hear that ‘‘ Madonna 
Lucrezia often has very bad headaches.” But she only followed 
the example of every woman of rank of her time. No Italian lady 
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of any pretension to fashion from 1500 to 1590 wore black hair. 
Many, however, had wigs, and Lucrezia Borgia at the time of her 
death possessed “ fifty-two wigs of French make.” Probably by 
this time her hair had been burnt off her head by the constant 
application of chemical preparations. 

I will now translate a pretty little description of Lucrezia Borgia 
asa child, by Benincasa. ‘‘ To-day being Palm Sunday, 1491,” 
he says, ‘‘I went into the Basilica of St. Peter (the old church 
destroyed a few years later to make room for the present Basilica). 
The Pope was at the altar, and there were many cardinals. On 
the steps beyond the altar were several ladies, and the little 
Lucrezia Borgia seated between her sister-in-law Sancia and the 
beautiful Julia Farnese; and they had much trouble to keep her 
quiet, for she kept eating sweets and laughing.” What a subject 
for a picture! What a wealth of colour and costume this little 
group suggests! The imagination calls up a vision of cinque cento 
splendour: the marble columns of that old basilica, which our 
Saxon kings had seen, and the walls of which blazed with mosaics ; 
the stately figure of the long-bearded Pontiff half-hidden in clouds 
of incense, the vivid scarlet worn by the cardinals, the dark robes 
of the friars, and the armour of the soldiers. On the broad marble 
steps sit the group of fair women in the richest dresses of this 
most sumptuous period, with the little child duchess, whose name 
was eventually to fill the pages of romance with terror, laughing at 
the quaint movements of the priests, and, child-like, scrunching 
her sweetmeats ! 

A curious old-world custom still holds good in many country 
districts, when a widow is married. The young men of the 
neighbourhood are in the habit of going round to the bridegroom’s 
house to give him, on the night of his wedding, a diabolical 
serenade. They take with them saucepans, frying-pans, kettles, 
and other domestic implements of brass and tin, on which they 
beat a hideous tattoo,—doubtless much to the annoyance of the 
unfortunate sposa. Another very remarkable custom is constantly 
mentioned in the early Florentine, Venetian, and Genoese 
archives; but it disappeared after the fourteenth century. It 
seemed that when a lad wished to marry a young lady whose 
family opposed his desire it frequently happened that, assisted by 
a few chosen companions, he would waylay the fair object of 
his affections, on her way either from mass or from vespers, and, 
if possible, seize her, and sequestrate her until her parents came 
to terms. Clandestine marriages, however, were very rare. 
Among the most curious is that of Sofonisba Anquisciola, the 
illustrious artist and pupil of Titian, who was privately married to 
the Marchese Lomellini at Pisa, and kept her marriage secret for 
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nearly two years, for some reason that has never been published. 
This lady is the “‘ delightful woman” whom Van Dyck met in Genoa 
when she was over ninety, and who taught him (he used to say) 
many secrets of her art, which contributed in due time to his fame 
and fortune. 

In all parts of Italy, and from the remotest antiquity, the 
widow was always allowed the enjoyment of a third of her 
husband’s fortune until her death, when it was subdivided 
between her children, or returned to the family from which she 
obtained it. 

The nullification of marriage for the various causes recognized 
by canon law was formerly common enough in all parts of Italy. 
I find in the Genoese annals of 1741 an account of the divorce 
granted by Benedict XIV. to the Princess Theresa Doria, wife of 
Don Andrea Doria, who declared that after ten years of wedded 
life she was still a virgin. Doria, her husband, subsequently 
married a Carafa, who became grandmother of the late Prince 
Filippo Doria, well known in Roman society until his death two 
years ago. This Princess Theresa Doria must have been a very 
odd person: she is described as having often gone on horseback 
dressed like a man from Genoa to Pegli, where she had a splendid 
villa—the present Villa Rostan, which possesses a very fine rustic 
theatre. There were in all eighty-nine cases of nullification 
granted in Genoa between 1776 and 1789. 

During the Renaissance it was the fashion to dedicate girls who 
seemed unusually intelligent officially, and even ceremoniously, to 
the nine muses. Thus from the end of the fifteenth till the close 
of the seventeenth century every Italian city had its galaxy of 
famous women, popularly known as viraghe, in France as precieuses, 
in England as blue-stockings. The names of Vittoria Colonna, 
Caterina Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus, Cassandra Fidelis, Marietta 
Robusti, Vittoria Pisani, Clelia Durazzo, Sofonisba Anquisciola, 
Gaspara Stampa, Properizia de Rossi, Irene da Spilimbergo, 
Catherina Sforza, Elena Corner Pescopia, Catherina Fieschi 
Adorno, and the accomplished Donna Giustina Renier Michael, 
who died in the first quarter of this century, form a long 
list of illustrious Italian women, whose learning and public 
spirit owed its inspiration to the Renaissance. ‘Those shining 
lights, however, were the exceptions. Italian women, like their 
sisters of Spain, were, till quite recently, very badly educated. 
Not a few were good musicians ; but vocal culture, for which Italy 
was at one time famous, was chiefly confined to those women of 
the lower-middle class who intended to become professional singers. 
This fact accounts, I think, for the almost total absence of Italian 
music written for amateur singers. 
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Dull indeed was the life of the average Italian woman of the 
past. ‘‘ Early to rise and early to bed” was not only her motto, 
but her practice. In Rome, however, under the Popes of the 
Renaissance, some women of rank began to “receive” in an 
informal manner. Of those emancipated ladies—who, by the way, 
were usually considered rather leggiere (or “light” of faith and 
morals)—the most famous were Rosa Vannoza, married to Giorgio 
da Croce, and celebrated in history as the mother of Lucrezia and 
Cesar Borgia and Giulia Farnese, called ‘‘ Giulia Bella,” a very 
clever but abandoned woman. Those ladies entertained men of 
letters and even Cardinals at supper, and had their fixed 
‘reception’? days. In Venice there was no salon of this kind until 
the seventeenth century. Yet it is to the genius of a Venetian 
woman, a Pisano, that we owe the constitution of that pleasant 
intercourse which goes by the rather vague term of “society.” I 
allude to the Marquise de Rambouillet (née Pisano), who 
unquestionably invented the salon, and whose name, and that of 
her renowned hotel in Paris, which stood close to the present 
Théatre Francais, are for ever associated with the intellectual 
movement of the seventeenth century. 

In the innumerable criminal records with which every state and 
private library of importance in Italy abounds—in the record of 
the trials of the Cenci, of Vittoria Accoramboni, Veronica Cibo, 
Isabella Orsini, and of the Nun of Monza—and in the processes for 
the canonizations of such saints as Catherine Fieschi-Adorno of 
Genoa, and Maria Maddalena Pazzi—we get some minute details of 
the domestic life of the period. The trial of Beatrice Cenci and her 
family gives us a very clear insight into the inner life of a Roman 
patrician of the sixteenth century. The Cenci, on account of the 
infamous reputation of Francesco, the father of Beatrice, occupied 
an exceptional position, and it is evident that they were shunned by 
their equals and neighbours. Most curious is the manner in 
which religious observance permeates every action of this strange 
family. Old Cenci, although he had killed one or two of his 
servants, and was tried and condemned for odious offences, 
restored the church of San Tomaso a Cenci, and made provisions 
for his burial there, and for the saying masses for the repose of his 
soul. Lucrezia Petroni, his wife, entreated her step-daughter to 
postpone the murder of her father, because the day originally fixed 
upon for the accomplishment of that awful crime happened to be 
the 8th of September, the feast of the Nativity of the Virgin 
Mary. Cenci was murdered on the subsequent night. We learn, 
too, that Beatrice received about £100 monthly to meet household 
expenses, and that both she and her mother were very often in the 
kitchen, superintending the cooking. Perhaps the strangest 
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revelation of all is that, in 1597, Beatrice Cenci—Shelley’s heroine 
—appeared in the courts of her country as a witness against her 
two brothers, accused of stealing a waistcoat, a cushion, several 
pieces of plate, four shirts belonging to their father, and eleven 
pocket-handkerchiefs. Beatrice, however, threw the whole blame 
on Signor Guerra, who had thitherto figured as her lover, 
and several of the articles were subsequently found in the 
apartments of that worthy. In this trial a certain Emilia, a 
Milanese servant in the service of the Cenci, is mentioned as a 
witness, and states that she and her mistress found the goods in 
question missing, when they went to a cupboard to fetch a 
warming-pan wherewith to warm the bed of Signor Francesco. 
The famous murder itself was discovered through certain 
bloodstains on the sheets sent to the wash by Beatrice. When we 
consider how immensely rich the Cenci were, it is certainly strange 
that the ladies of the family should have been in the habit of 
sorting the family linen. 

In a document connected with the life of Lucrezia Borgia, her 
mother is described as engaged in making soup herself and pre- 
paring the supper, assisted by her women. Among the documents 
appended to Gnoli’s ‘‘ Storia di Vittoria Acoramboni,” the original 
White Witch of Webster, is the following list of presents given 
her in the gardens of the Villa Monte Magnanapoli, by the 
Duke of Bracciano. ‘‘ A basin and ewer of silver, chiselled, twenty 
silver plates, two silver pap bowls, two silver candelabras, a silver 
basin and ewer for hand-washing, a large idem, per lavar la testa 
(to wash the head), a toilet service in silver with a looking-glass, a 
gold chain with enamels, a clock-case ornamented with diamonds 
and rubies, a unicorn made of gold, a large gilt galley mounted in 
rubies, and a ship to match—to put on supper-table—a wreath of 
gold, pearls and other jewels, and lastly, a bamboo writing-table.” 
Very few brides of our days receive a more select, and in a certain 
sense useful, collection of gifts. 

An Italian lady even now rarely goes to balls or parties, except- 
ing in Carnival time—that is, from the day after Christmas to the 
beginning of Lent. Thus, all that social life which forms so 
conspicuous a ‘‘ feature” in the existence of the better classes in 
England was, and is still, unknown in Italy, where dancing parties, 
receptions, “‘ at homes,’”’ and dinners are few and far between, and 
lawn tennis and garden parties only becoming popular. Aged 
Italian ladies will bear witness that when they were girls they 
usually spent their evenings, after the family had said the Rosary, 
spinning or sewing. The servants were collected in the hall of a 
winter’s evening round the blazing logs, the women hurrying their 
spinning as fast as they could, so as to get the thread ready by 
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the spring, when it was to be woven into sheets and table-clothes. 
| In Florence, where there was a Court, the ladies of the aristocracy 

led much the same existence as their equals elsewhere ; but, accord- 
ing to Mann, in his letters to Walpole, they were “the worst- 
educated women he had ever met in his life,’”’ which was probable 
enough. 

We have already remarked that such girls as could not get 
husbands were almost invariably destined for what was called a 
religious existence—vita religiosa. The lifeled by the Italian nuns, 
especially in the last two centuries, was not particularly edifying. 
There were convents in which the rules were strictly enforced and 
cheerfully obeyed ; but, when we reflect that at least half the women 
who entered those establishments were forced by their parents and 
the prejudices of the times to adopt a mode of life at variance 
with their natural inclinations, it is not surprising the majority of 
the nunneries should have been in a most disorderly state. 

Before the general suppression of the monasteries by the French 
in 1789, every city in Italy had at least as many as twenty or thirty 
nunneries. Venice had thirty-eight, Genoa thirty-two, Florence 
twenty, Bologna thirty, and Rome forty-seven. The fair inmates 
of the majority of those sacred establishments considered them in 
the light of boarding-houses or hotels for spinsters, in which they 
were obliged to exist, and they resolved to make the best of a bad 
job. Among the state papers preserved in the library of Bergamo 
is an account of a curious trial dated 1652, against the Benedicti- 
nesses of that city, in which those ladies were accused of wearing 
costly satins and brocades, and of going about the town masked 
and carrying fans. An abbess of the same order at Parma did 
not scruple to invite Correggio to paint the state apartments of 
her nunnery with the most charming of his frescoes, which, how- 
. ever, were certainly not of a character one would expect to find in 
| &@ nunnery, inasmuch as they represent adorably lovely Cupids 

peeping through a vine trellis, while the centre-piece of the ceiling 

illustrates the loves of Diana and Acteon. Sanudo in his diary 

assures us that “on the night of March 25, 1509, a number of 
young noblemen assembled in the cloister of San Lorenzo in 
j Venice, and danced to the sounds of an orchestra with the nuns 
and their abbess until daybreak.” In the eighteenth century the 
nuns in Genoa and in Venice went into society, dined out, and even 
attended balls; but concerts of music were the chief form of 
entertainment offered by them to their friends of the outer world ; 
and it must have been pleasant to see the quaint company of pow- 
dered and patched ladies and gentlemen mingling with the nuns, 
while Porpora conducted an oratorio, Metastasio took snuff with the 
abbess, and Goldoni and Parini accepted confetti from the sisters. 
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Sometimes very great scandals occurred. Thus, at Padua in 
1645, the Inquisition was busy over the singular career of Sister 
Cecilia Ferrari, who had swindled people out of large sums of 
money for the purpose of building what she was pleased 
to call a Hospital for Poor Girls. She was an impostor of the first 
water, and wore under her nun’s dress silk underclothing and 
stockings clocked with gold. She ended by proclaiming herself 
Popess, and when she passed the nuns knelt and kissed the ground 
before her, singing ‘‘ Te Deum Laudamus—te Cecilia Veneramur !” 
She insinuated herself into the Confessional and heard confessions, 
and pretended to have visions. Eventually, however, she became 
so notorious that the Inquisition interfered, and she received what 
I think we should consider a very mild sentence—seven years im- 
prisonment with a fast once a week. Manzoni has told us the 
strange story of the Nun of Monza, and Casabianca has somewhat 
exaggerated the adventures of Suor Maria da Riva, who unfortu- 
nately attracted the attention of Froulay, the French Ambassador 
to the Venetian Republic in 1756. She was in the habit of leaving 
her nunnery of an evening disguised as a flower girl, to pass the 
night with her lover. In due time, this irregularity becoming 
known led to the withdrawal of the Ambassador and the expulsion 
of the erring sister from her nunnery. Her end was not tragical. 
She escaped to Ferrara, where she formed the acquaintance of a 
certain Colonel Moroni, who married her. In short, disorders of 
all sorts took place in these nunneries, which in many cases were 
most sumptuously furnished. In 1869, at the time of the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries in Genoa, a bedstead which belonged to the 
Benedictinesses of that city, was sold by the Government for a 
large sum of money. It was of ebony inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
and the curtains and the quilt were of the most costly Venetian 
rose point lace, the cover alone being valued at £900. 

If an Italian woman’s life was apt to be monotonous in town, it 
was singularly free in the country. Hence, doubtless, the rage for 
the Villegiatura (villa existence), which is so well described and 
ridiculed by Goldoni in at least half a dozen of his best plays. 
Rosaura, in Le smanie per la Villegiatura* exclaims, ‘‘ What! am 
I to be left in Milan alone, while every other woman of position 
is amusing herself in the country, where, when they don’t 
gambol all day and dance all night, they play comedies and 
charades, and have such fine breakfasts, dinners, and suppers?” 
When Petrarch passed through Genoa, in 1347,0n his way to Rome, 
he visited the villas of San Pier d’Arena, Sestri, Albaro, and the 
Valley of Polcevera. ‘‘ Everywhere,” he says in one of his letters, 


* “The rage for going into the country.” 
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“TI saw wonderful palaces of marble, gleaming amid the olive 
and orange groves which cover the well-wooded and thyme- 
scented hills. So exquisite, indeed, are these regal residences, it 
seemed to me I was privileged to behold a glimpse of Elysium. 
Some rise from the margin of the sea; others, as I have said, are 
shaded by forest trees, or perched on high rocks so as to command 
superb views. In the gardens walk richly-dressed matrons, and 
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graceful girls, and youths make merry all day long.” Jean d’Anton 
is struck by the lovely gardens of Genoa, ‘‘ pleins de grena- 
diers et d’oranges, somme est un terrain paradis.” Many of those 
earthly paradises still exist; and our architects would do well to 
study the noble architecture of the crumbling villas of San Pier 
d’Arena—the Scossa, for example, designed by Galeaso Alessi, or 
the beautiful but fearfully dilapidated Villa Sauli, within the walls 
of the city. The Paradiso at Albaro, once inhabited by Byron and 
La Guiccioli, is still in an admirable state of preservation—thanks 
to the care taken of it by its owner, the Princess de Podenas. At 
Florence and at Rome the suburban villas are even more beautiful 
than the palaces enclosed by the city walls, and the country houses 
along the banks of the Brehta and shores of the Adriatic still 
exhibit traces of bygone beauty sufficient to easily convince us 
that la villegiatura was, in its way, as agreeable as modern English 
country life. The villas, too, were so close together that families 
could meet without much trouble, and the intercourse between the 
sexes was so facile that many a love intrigue began under the 
shade of the olive trees, or by the margin of the rivers and lakes. 
The Venetians, who carried everything to excess, spent quite as 
much money in the country as they did in town. Indeed, many 
families ruined themselves by attempting to keep up their country 
houses hospitably. During the day-time the men, as with us, 
went hunting, fishing, and shooting, and the women paid visits and 
frequented the churches and sanctuaries. At noon, there was an 
elaborate breakfast, and at eight cena (supper) was served, after 
which there was dancing, or play-acting. In the eighteenth century 
gambling in the country houses sometimes resulted in fortunes 
changing hands in a single night. Goldoni, in several of the 
comedies, refers to the gambling in the Venetian villas as begin- 
ning early in the morning and continuing until late at night. 
Dancing and picnicing in the open air were amusements greatly 
in vogue, and we possess contemporary pictures of Italian country 
life which remind us of the graceful scenes in the Intro- 
duction to the Decameron. The Cardinal d’Este, in 1592, enter- 
tained over a hundred ladies and gentlemen for a month at his 
villa at Frascati and the marvellous Villa Imperiale at Pesaro was 
frequently the scene of astonishingly magnificent festivities, and 
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so were the villas on the lakes of Como and Maggiore. ‘“ Erviva 
la villegiatura !”’ exclaim, joyously, the merry heroines of Goldoni, 
eager to cast aside the bondage of city life and escape to the free- 
dom of the villa with its parks and its gardens. 

To write of Italian women in past ages and not mention the 
cicisbeo is like acting Hamlet and leaving the hero out. Toward 
the middle of the sixteenth century the cicisbeo becomes prominent. 
He is not in his glory, however, until the seventeenth century, after 
which he flourishes exceedingly right into the first quarter of the 
present one. The cicisbeo, or, to speak plainly, the lover, was a 
recognized member of most aristocratic families. In the middle 
and the lower classes he was not known. The excuse for his existence 
will be found in the fact that, as a rule, matrimony in Italy was 
looked upon merely as a matter of convenience, and not of love, and 
that therefore, to console the lady for the acknowledged infidelities 
of her husband she was permitted to have a cicisbeo, usually a 
poor but handsome relation, who escorted her about, carried her 
fan and her muff, and was not infrequently the father of her 
children. In short, he was her guardian, her friend, and gentle- 
man usher. His name was generally included in the marriage 
contract, and it often occurred that when an ambassador was sent 
abroad and took his wife with him the State paid the expenses of 
the lover—as was legally decreed by the Republic of Genoa on 
12th January, 1663. It was considered “ very bad form ” for a lady 
to change or dismiss her cicisbeo, and, to his credit, he generally 
played his difficult part in a menage-da-trois with considerable tact 
and good breeding. Lord Cork, who visited Italy in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, was the first English writer to describe 
at length this extraordinary custom. Mann states that the majority 
of the cicisbei served their ladies as brothers would their sisters, 
but he is also of opinion that there were “‘ cicisbei, of love as well 
as cicisbet of convenience.” ‘‘ In 1779,” Moore remarks, ‘‘ even 
where there is the greatest harmony and love between husband 
and wife, and although each would prefer the other’s company to 
any other, still, such is the tyranny of fashion, they must separate 
every evening, he to play the cavaliere servente to another woman, 
and she to be led about by another man.” The cicisbeo, I am 
glad to say, has entirely subsided ; but he was a picturesque person- 
age, and it is amusing to find in contemporary documents that at 
the marriage of his mistress his functions, together with his salary, 
were set forth in a special legal document. 

In 1672 the two daughters of the Doge Giustiniani effected a 
complete revolution in the life of Italian women, and this by an 
act of bold insubordination. These young ladies resolutely refused 
to wear their choppines with cork soles a foot and a half thick. 
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From that time dates the emancipation of the Venetian lady, and, 
instead of being kept in harem-like seclusion, in a few years she 
became the freest woman in Europe, especially after marriage. All 
the ladies followed the lead of the doge’s daughters, cast aside 
their badge of slavery, and notwithstanding the clergy, who loudly 
protested against the ‘‘ diabolical wickedness ”’ of their proceedings, 
adopted scarpine alla Francese (French shoes). To form a fair 
idea of their mode of life we must read the comedies of Rossi, 
Gozzi, and Goldoni. ‘‘ What shall we do?” cries Donna Costanza, 
to her friend Felicita, in Le Donne di Buon Umore. ‘ Why, let us 
put on masks and run round the town intriguing the Signor Lelio.” 
This leads to a scheme in which about a dozen ladies disguise them- 
selves in the same coloured bauta or domino, embellished with an 
identical ribbon; and the unfortunate Signor Lelio is tormented to 
the verge of insanity. 

It must have been amazing to see the entire population of 
a great city like Venice masked. In the National Gallery there 
is an excellent picture by Guardi, representing a regatta in 
which everybody in the dense crowd, men and women, rich 
and poor, wears a white-and-black half mask; there is also in 
the same room a curious picture of three or four masked ladies, in 
company of a gentleman who wears a mask, watching the antics of 
a hippopotamus in a menagerie. Once a Venetian woman was 
masked she was free to do as she listed. Neither husband nor 
brother dared interfere with her, and it was the worst breeding for 
a& mgn to speak to a masked woman before she condescended to 
notice him. No wonder Lady Walpole preferred Venice to any 
other city in the world. ‘It was the freest.” 

Towards the middle of the eighteenth century Venice became the 
Monte Carlo of the period. A gorgeous ridotto was built in 1768, 
behind the Church of San Geminiano, since destroyed by the 
French, which occupied a part of the Square of St. Mark. It was 
a vast and splendid apartment, down the sides of which were 
arranged small tables, at each of which a patrician presided, 
There faro and other games of hazard were played from ten o’clock 
in the morning until two o’clock the following morning. An 
excited throng, including many women, surrounded the tables ; only 
patricians, however, were permitted to attend unmasked. As 
early as the fourteenth century there were a great many gambling 
hells in Venice, for in 1886 a law was passed ordering them 
to be closed as ‘‘ dangerous to faith and morals.” In 1775 there 
were sixty Casini in various parts of the city. They were small 
rooms, not infrequently at the back of a café, without any kind of 
ornament whatever, in which tables for gaming were kept going 
night and day. Thus, Young’s observations that ‘‘ Venice in his 
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time’ (1789) ‘‘ was one huge gambling hell” was about correct. 
Gambling in the rest of Italy, however, was confined almost entirely 
to the palaces of the nobility. The Genoese—always an austere 
people—only fell into this pernicious habit just before the downfall 
of the Republic. In Rome, however, the matter often occupied 
the attention of the Popes. Naples was as bad as Venice. 

In concluding, I cannot forbear alluding briefly to a certain class 
of women whose position, especially in Venice from the sixteenth 
century down to the beginning of the present, was singularly 
interesting—the Cortegiane. Whereas the Genoese Republic 
relegated them to the remotest quarter of the Castaletto, and 
forbade them to show their faces abroad, Venice paid them the 
greatest possible honour. In 1588 there were 16,000 of them 
animating the streets of the Queen of the Adriatic. Vainly did 
the sumptuary laws endeavour to stop their appearing in public. 
They were not to be suppressed. Bedecked with flowers and pearls, 
they reclined in the handsomest gondolas, occupied the first seats 
in the churches, and swarmed round the theatre doors. At last it 
was decreed in 1596 that they should only frequent certain back 
streets, wear full trousers, be mounted on stilts two or three feet 
high, and moreover veil their faces with silver tissue, and bare 
their breasts.* The commoner sort retained this extraordinary 
costume to the beginning of the last century. The decree, how- 
ever, led to a curious. and unexpected result. The Cortegiane 
divided themselves into two classes, about one of which—the 
most numerous—the least said the better, its position was so 
degraded and forlorn. The second, however, by its external 
decorum of demeanour, resembled in freedom of action, and 
influence over the literature and art of the country, the demi- 
monde of modern Paris. To this class belonged Veronica Francho, 
whose house was the rendezvous of the most illustrious men of her 
time. This Venetian Aspasia was so renowned as a poetess that 
when Henry III. of France passed through Venice on his way from 
Poland she was presented to His Majesty ‘‘ as one of the principal 
sights of Venice.” Of a sensitive nature, she abandoned, at an 
early age, the life she was leading, and retired to a cloister, where 
she died in the odour of sanctity. Later, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a sort of Ninon de |’Enclos appeared in Venice in the person of 
Teresa Depertis, who contrived to create for herself a kind of social 
position, not wholly unenviable. I could give a list of some fifty 
women of tbe same class who exercised a considerable, and in 


* The object of this odd costume was to make it impossible for these unhappy 
creatures to leave the streets in which they dwelt. Needless to say that the vast 
crowd of Cortegiane of the better class did not wear this weird attire. They 
lived where they liked, and dressed in the finest style of the time. 
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some cases fairly beneficent, influence. However, when one of ces 
dames ventured to capture a young nobleman and to induce him to 
marry her, the Council of Ten pounced upon the unlucky Cortegi- 
ana, annulled the marriage without further ado, and sent the bride 
either to prison or into exile. The last instance of this sort took 
place in 1765, when a youth of the house of Moncenigo was, as it 
were, kidnapped by a rather elderly lady of the corps de ballet 
named Carolina Trotti, ‘“‘who had presumed to conceive the 
monstrous resolution of marrying a young gentleman of family.” 
The marriage was discovered, and the lady went to prison for a 
short time, and thence escaped to Vienna. 

The theatre has always been a favourite amusement with the 
Italians ; but it was not until the seventeenth century that it became 
popular with all classes, for only by this time had the Passion Plays 
been entirely suppressed. So rapid was the growth of the opera 
after its invention by Zarlino in 1580, in Venice in 1642 there 
were already sixteen theatres devoted to musical performances. 
Ladies only attended in the boxes, and were always masked. The 
women of the people frequented the pit and galleries. 

The Donna del Popolo, the ‘‘ Woman of the People’s,” mode of 
life has varied less than that of her sisters in the higher ranks of 
society. . Italian women of the lower orders are unusually honest 
when it suits their purpose, kindly, pious, not a little superstitious, 
quick of tongue, free as air, loving wives and mothers, and apt 
at times to give their neighbours a bit of their minds, enforcing 
sharp invectives with smarting slaps of vigorous hands. To the 
Donna del Popolo, the church festa and processions were and are 
the chief delight of life. Ona Feast day, after duly attending mass. 
and witnessing the procession, she passed the evening with her 
fellows, the gondolier, the waiter, the water-carrier, the fisherman ; 
and all the dramatis persone of the market-place, including not a 
few valets de place, ciceroni and small actors, dancing the freula 
in Venice, the tarantella in Naples, the broula in Genoa, in each 
city its peculiar national dance. 

A complete revolution in Italian social life has taken place in 
the last twenty years. The picturesque costumes of yore have 
almost entirely disappeared. Even the pezzotto, or white veil, worn 
by the Genoese ladies, which made la Superba look like a city of 
brides, is now only occasionally seen in the churches during the 
summer months, although a generation ago every Genoese lady 
wore this most becoming of head-dresses. Among the lower 
orders the mezzaro, a square of chintz with large flowers and 
fruits designed upon it, was universally worn. It is now an object 
of curiosity, and much sought after, for decorative purposes, by 
the clients of Messrs. Liberty. With all their faults, Italian women 
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possess many noble qualities. They are, as a rule, excellent wives, 
and, above all, admirable mothers, the maternal instinct being 
marvellously strong in the Latin race. If a dramatist wishes to 
win the sympathies of the audience of an Italian theatre, he has 
only to play dexterously upon the words ‘““ Madre e Figlio.” The 
Italian woman is capable of great heroism, and the present century 
has added illustrious names to the long list of those who have 
won. deserved renown. 


Ricuarp Davey. 
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FREE LAW? A SCHEME. 


In these days, when the prefix ‘‘ Free” seems to be the gilt that 
adorns all gingerbread, political, moral and social, manufactured 
for public consumption,—when our politicians tempt us with Free 
Trade, Free Education, and Free Land; our ecclesiastics with 
Free Churches, and our advanced moralists with Free Thought and 
Free Love,—it seems somewhat strange that no embryonic Cobden, 
athirst for notoriety, has entered the arena with the battle-cry of 
Free Law. It is a cry which might even hope to recommend 
itself to the leaders of a Party who have given proof that they are 
not in sympathy with the law as it exists at present; and, in any 
case, it would possess one charm for them, in that they would 
experience the refreshing novelty of having no previous utterances 
to interpret or to recant. Besides, it would be especially beneficial 
to ‘‘ the masses,” and it might conveniently, after having served 
its end, be delegated to the category of schemes which are not yet 
within the sphere of practical politics. 

Law and Government are indissolubly connected. Law is the 
expression of the principles which actuate Government; in its 
executive branch it is the machinery which enforces those prin- 
ciples. Therefore, as the principles of Government change, Law 
necessarily undergoes a like alteration. The fundamental principles 
of Government are three-fold. It assures to the individual, first, 
his life; secondly, his property; and, thirdly, his freedom of 
action, so long as this is consistent with the freedom of action 
of the rest of the community. Theoretically these principles are 
sufficient; but as the relations of the community became more 
complicated the functions of Government were enlarged. Finally, 
as a corollary of these simple functions, a new principle has arisen 
which has in time eclipsed and embraced them. This is em- 
bodied in the idea that Government is required to act for the 
general good of the community. In many cases this principle has 
become actuaily antagonistic to the original ones, as, for example, 
where it declares the necessity of taking a man’s life, or of 
keeping him in durance for a term of years, in which case its action 
is, strictly speaking, anticipatory and based on the assumption 
that his freedom of action will interfere with that of his fellows, 
not on the fact that at the time it is actually doing so. Indeed, it 
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may be asserted that in all cases where the action of executive 
Government has become retributive, by exacting a penalty or by 
fixing a punishment, it has exceeded the theoretical limits of its 
functions. A similar anomaly may be found in the management 
by the State of railways and postal affairs, for it is more than 
probable that private enterprise could (and would if it were per- 
mitted) carry on these affairs more expeditiously, and more 
economically, than any governmental bureau. But, for the benefit 
of the community at large, Government goes back on its first 
principles, and competes with or forbids private enterprise. 

In the original community, when the functions of Government 
were simple and practically undefined, Law, as a code, did not 
exist, and was mainly confined to what would to-day be considered 
criminal matters. A man, for example, committed a theft : he was 
haled before the representative of executive government, com- 
pelled to restore the stolen property, and to pay, in addition, some 
more or less arbitrary compensation ; frequently he forfeited even 
his life for a comparatively trivial offence, for it is not, as is often 
wrongly stated, because we are more merciful in the present day 
that the death penalty is nearly abolished, but because human 
life has risen in value, and is, therefore, at a higher premium as a 
legal exchange. After some time, as an outcome of a more civilized 
and, consequently, more complicated existence, Law also became 
more complex ; precedent began to exert an influence, the injustice 
of arbitrary sentences was recognized, and there arose a demand 
for a tabulated code. Even this code, however, like the Command- 
ments of Israel or the Code of Draco, was simple and concise, and 
within the mental grasp of the layman, who continued to be his 
own lawyer ; but as it increased in bulk and intricacy it grew beyond 
his cognizance, and required a special education for its interpreta- 
tion and recollection ; supply responded to demand, and there came 
into being a distinct class, who devoted themselves to its practice 
and elucidation. Next arose a system of paid advocacy, and from 
the day that the first fee was given to the first advocate for his 
services the equality of the law for rich and poor alike was under- 
mined. From that day up to the present time, this system has 
increased and flourished. In England it has divided itself into two 
branches, for apparently no other reason than self-interest, and it 
has involved itself in such a network of intricacy and cabalistic 
jargon that the expense of putting its machinery in motion, and of 
arriving at a solution of the technicalities and obsolete formula on 
which it lives, has passed into .a by-word and a proverb. It is the 
ivy on the tree of justice: the more it has increased and thriven, 
the more it has sapped the vitality of the tree, until at length it has 
substituted itself as the support of the branches above it in the 
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place of the trunk it has destroyed. It may be remarked here, en 
passant, once for all, that there is no intention in these pages to 
cast any reflection upon a profession which is universally ac- 
knowledged to be upright and honourable. It is the system itself, 
and not its method of practice, which is deprecated. In its pre- 
sent form, it is a barrier between the poor man and justice. As 
if to prove still more acutely the necessity for some radical re- 
organization, another abuse of this inequality has appeared of late 
in an avowed intention on the part of wealth to take a fraudulent 
advantage of the undue power unfortunately afforded to it. It is by 
no means a solecism for an angry counsel to threaten some trem- 
bling plaintiff, who has won his case against a large company, with 
the menace that he shall rue his success. (Such an incident was 
reported in the daily papers not many months ago.) Why 
should he rue it? Simply because the company, drawing upon an 
inexhaustible fund of public money, could afford to carry the case 
from court to court, and deliberately ruin its opponent, owing to 
the enormous expenses of the law. Again, it is well known that 
to go to law to recover a small sum of money is little short of folly, 
because the expenses of recovery not infrequently exceed the 
amount recovered ; and it should not be forgotten that it is these com- 
paratively small sums which affect the poor man, while the rich 
neighbour is quarrelling over his thousands. It may be objected 
that any poor man who has a good case can always find a solicitor 
who will take it up for a certain percentage of the amount gained. 
This may be true literally ; but the bargain thus made is not looked 
upon as strictly respectable by the profession in general, and surely 
a system which relies asa last resource for its just administration 
upon the unscrupulousness of some of its practitioners declares its 
own extremity. That there is something wrong is proved by the 
practice of the Bar itself. If the law be equal in every respect for 
rich and poor, why should a celebrated Q.C. require a fee of £1,500, 
while a junior barrister is content with £50? The answer is 
obvious. The Q.C. is more skilful and experienced, and there- 
fore it is necessary to pay a large fee to secure his services. 
But if justice depended more on its own merits and less on the 
jugglery of counsel, and if the man who was engaged in legal pro- 
ceedings had equal hope of gaining his case by employing a junior 
member of the Bar, he would assuredly choose the latter in 
preference to the more expensive confrére. The deduction is irre- 
sistible that the junior is handicapped by the superiority of his 
learned opponent, and that the rich man who can afford a large 
fee obtains an advantage over his poor adversary. It is hardly 
necessary to remark that the chances of the absolutely poor man 
who can afford no counsel are still further prejudiced. 
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It is impossible for any thinking man to disguise from himself 
the fact that the machinery of our vast legal engine is out of 
repair, and unsuited to the civilization and enlightenment of the 
present day. It is true that it has run more or less smoothly for 
centuries ; but it is equally true that the conditions of society in 
the midst of which it existed, and for whose needs it was found 
sufficient, have, within an appreciable period of time, undergone a 
radical change. It is only in comparatively recent years that we 
have emerged from a state almost analogous to the patron-and- 
client system of ancient Rome, and that the people have asserted 
and gained what are now admitted to be their legal rights. Reform 
Bill after Reform Bill, based upon the exigencies of greater en- 
lightenment and education more widely spread, have so revolu- 
tionized society that the old order has passed away, and a new 
one, instinct with fresh ideas and fresh necessities, has arisen in 
its stead. Old forms and old systems are as little compatible with 
these new conditions as the ancient bow and arrow with the 
science of modern war. Systems, like individuals, have their youth 
and their old age; in their youth they are often admirable, but 
the time comes when they lose touch with their environment 
and die. Their death is, indeed, determined as soon as they are 
born; for they cannot change shape with each innovation that 
springs into being around them—the fundamental idea which 
they embody is too stereotyped to change. Dead branches may 
be lopped off here, and a fresh growth engrafted there; but the 
trunk remains the same, and the day inevitably arrives when 
neither pruning nor grafting is of the smallest avail, for the trunk 
itself has ceased to live. The idea upon which the system was 
based is obsolete. This is what has arrived, or will arrive to- 
morrow, in the case of Law. Year by year the popular influence 
has increased and made itself felt; it has swept away most of the 
inequalities which existed between the different classes of society ; 
and as soon as it attains to a clear perception of the still existing 
inequality of the Law, it will assuredly demand a reversal and a 
reconstruction of the whole fabric. Opportunism itself can hardly 
deny that a calm and dispassionate anticipation of the necessities 
of the future is preferable to the precipitancy of panic when the 
passions are too highly inflamed to permit of a moderate solution 
of the evil—when the weights in the scales of justice are transferred 
from one side to the other, and the new balance is as faulty as the old. 

The first necessary reform consists in some system of legal pro- 
cedure whereby the man who has not £5 in his pocket may obtain 
the same advantages as the millionaire. If it were possible so 
far to modify the ABC of Law that it could all be contained 
in a comparatively small compass, like the French Code Napo- 
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leon, the difficulties to be encountered would be far less; but 
it would be visionary to expect any fundamental change of such 
a sweeping. character except as the result of some terrible 
revolution like that which occurred in France, where an entire 
revision of the Constitution necessitated a partial, and facili- 
tated a total, reconstruction of legal procedure. Consequently 
the necessary reforms must be sought for rather in the ad- 
ministration of our law, in the hope that they themselves may 
germinate and bear the fruit of technical revision. Until the 
advent of this millennium, when the layman might hope to under- 
stand the formule of the law, and probably even after its arrival, 
the lawyer, if his fees are not paid by the client, must draw 
them from some source or another, and the only conceivable pay- 
master competent to meet this necessity is the State. State- 
interference is the universal panacea of the Socialist and the 
Communist ; but by those who decline to pin their faith to the 
doctrines of Carl Marx or Henry George, it is regarded with 
justifiable fear and distrust, owing to its manifestly pauper- 
izing tendencies. Its interference in the present instance, how- 
ever, could have no such influence, and would be so plainly to 
the advantage of the community at large, and at the same time such 
a loyal attempt to rectify and purify the application of the prin- 
ciples on which all good government depends for its very existence, 
that it would be hardly possible, except on selfish grounds, to deny 
the beneficial intention of its action. The first reform, therefore, 
would be that the entire Bar should be reconstituted as a branch 
of the Civil Service, and a scheme devised of State-directed prose- 
cution and defence which should extend to all law-suits the prin- 
ciple which determined the appointment of a Public Prosecutor. 
Two cogent objections arise. First, every man who wished to 
take legal proceedings would endeavour to obtain the services of 
the foremost celebrities of the profession, and the juniors would be 
left without employment while the leaders would be worked to 
death. To provide against this contingency, it would be neces- 
sary to abolish, or to curtail within very narrow limits, the choice 
of counsel by the litigant, and to assign a due proportion of work 
to each member of the Bar; in addition to this, it would be 
necessary to the fair administration of justice that the comparative 
tyro should not be pitted against the experienced practitioner. The 
second objection to a scheme of State-paid Law lies in the facilities 
it would afford to the quarrelsome and litigiously-inclined section 
of the community to rush into legal proceedings for a mere baga- 
telle, at the expense of their peaceable neighbours. To meet this 
objection, which is perhaps the graver and more valid, any new 
system that is devised must include some tribunal which shall 
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command the implicit confidence of the public and exercise a 
strictly impartial censorship on all cases submitted to it. 

Three primary desiderata, then, must be satisfied by any 
scheme, in order that it may be efficient:—(1.) The transfer- 
ence of the payment of fees from the individual to the State. 
(2.) A fair assignment of work to each and every member of the 
Bar. (3.) A provision against frivolous or malicious prosecu- 
tion. 

Those advantages might be obtained, and, at the same time, all 
the necessary safeguards secured, in a comprehensive system of 
Colleges or Departments. The entire Bar, reconstituted as a 
branch of the Civil Service, might be divided into three such 
Departments—a College of Advocates, a College of Solicitors, and 
a College of Censorship. These Colleges (or, at any rate, the first 
two) would be again subdivided into Bureaux or Chambers, which 
also would consist of several grades. College A, for example, 
would be composed exclusively of Advocates whose duties would be 
precisely similar to those of a barrister at present ; each subdivision 
or Chamber would deal with special branches of the law, such as 
Chancery, Probate, Divorce, etc.; and each chamber would be 
further divided into grades of seniority. The would-be barrister 
would choose and prepare for the special subject to which his 
inclinations prompted him ; if he passed his examinations success- 
fully, he would take his place in the junior grade of the Chamber 
which was constituted for his specialty, and his work, for which he 
would receive a fixed stipend, would consist of advocating the 
simplest and most elementary cases; by degrees, as he gained 
greater practice and experience, he would rise to a senior position 
in his grade, and after passing, perhaps, some examination in 
practical work not in the theoretical Law of the Schools, he would 
enter the next grade, where he would obtain a higher salary and 
be employed on more difficult and intricate cases. Thus he would 
go on, rising gradually from grade to grade, until he attained to 
the highest, where he would receive his “‘ silk,” and be eligible for 
all the prizes and dignities of his profession. College B would be 
composed of Solicitors whose duties would be almost identical with 
those of a Solicitor to-day; it would be divided, in the same 
manner as the College of Advocates, into Chambers and grades, 
and the method of procedure for the Solicitor recently enrolled 
would be the same as for the Barrister recently enrolled in the sister 
College. The number of men elected to each Chamber of either 
College would be regulated in accordance with the work which 
usually fell to that particular Chamber; possibly one Chamber 
might employ a considerably larger staff than another, in which 
case the vacancies to be filled up by examination would be more 
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numerous and a greater number of men would be attracted to 
the more useful departments. The two Colleges would run in 
parallel lines, each grade and Chamber of the one being linked 
to and working with the corresponding grade and Chamber of the 
other, so that a case sent up from the highest grade of a special 
Chamber of the College of Solicitors would be entrusted to the 
highest grade of the same Chamber of the College of Advocates, 
and in similar manner a case from any intermediate grade of the 
former to the corresponding grade of the latter. A large and 
trustworthy system of patronage, whereby individual merit might 
be recognized and mere seniority prevented from obtaining a dele- 
terious predominance over ability would be required ; this might 
well be vested in special Commissioners, chosen from the senior 
section of the highest grades or from the Bench itself, who should 
have the power of calling any man from one grade to another if he 
showed marked aptitude and adroitness in the exercise of his 
duties. 

The construction of College C—-the College of Censorship— 
presents several difficulties. In the first place, it would be an 
entirely new departure and have no parallel in the existing régime ; 
secondly, it would be an appendage to a new and special Bench, 
whose dignity should necessarily be very considerable, whose 
impartiality should be indisputable, whose Censorial power should 
be exercised on every suit before it was admitted to the roll 
of cases pending. It would be somewhat analogous to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which possesses the power of veto on 
political issues ; but its functions would be more extended. Just as, 
in America, the enactments of individual States are submitted to 
the Supreme Court, which decides, before they can become law, 
whether they are in accordance with the Constitution or not, so, 
under the system here proposed, every suit would be submitted to 
the Court of Censorship, which should allow it or cast it out. The 
College appointed to practise before this Bench would consist of 
men who possessed general legal knowledge, to whom would be 
assigned the duty of stating every case in a legal form and bringing 
it before the Court. 

Probably in this Department there would be no necessity for a 
sub-division into Chambers and grades, for it would be occupied as a 
solicitor at present is, generally and not specifically; it would merely 
state any suit in legal terms before the Bench, who would decide 
whether it was indefensible or whether it should be sent up to the 
College of Solicitors, in the latter case assigning it to a certain 
Chamber and grade. If it were found unnecessary to subdivide 
this College, stipend would depend on seniority, and the members 
should have a prior right of election to the other Colleges in the 
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form of omission of preliminary examinations, etc.; it might form 
a kind of militia to the two regular Colleges. 

Reduced to practical working, the method of proceeding would be 
as follows:—A man who considered himself aggrieved would be 
desirous of taking legal proceedings against his aggressor. He 
would formulate his claim to the best of his ability and despatch it 
to the Court of Censorship; and in a day or two, as soon as his 
turn came, he would be served with an intimation that it had been 
received and that his presence was required at the offices of the 
Court, which would have branches in all parts of the country. He 
would attend and be interviewed by some representative member 
of the College, who would put his case into legal shape and bring it 
before, or despatch it to be brought before, the Bench of Censor- 
ship. In due time the Court (whose transactions would be public) 
would formally notify to him that his claim was upheld or refused, 
—in the latter case with the reason for the refusal briefly endorsed 
upon it. If it were allowed, it would be forwarded at once by the 
Censorship to the College of Solicitors, where it would be prepared, 
and a notification immediately sent to the defendant that the case 
had been allowed, and that a member of the College had been 
assigned as solicitor in his interest. After the necessary prepara- 
tion, it would be sent up to the Court of Advocates, who would 
defend it, in open Court, as at present. 

In attacking any established institution the first duty of the 
assailant is to show cause for his attack, the second to propose an 
alternative, and the third to anticipate objections to his proposal. 
It is true that this method has fallen into disgrace of late, and 
that it has become fashionable to disregard all but the first of 
these requirements; but it may be confidently asserted that it is 
precisely this distinction which draws a broad line between the 
anarchist and the reformer: destruction is the aim of Anarchy ; 
amendment the object of Reform. The reasons which call for a 
reorganization of our legal system have been pointed out, and an 
alternative briefly sketched ; it remains to consider objections and 
to claim any advantages which might reasonably be supposed to 
follow upon the adoption of the scheme. 

The first and most natural objection, all the more serious because 
it would be raised by the law-abiding section of the community, 
would be the question of expense. To this there is but one reply. 
It is probable that the scheme would be expensive, and it is 
undeniable that there is an apparent injustice in taxing the peace- 
able citizen for the benefit of his litigious neighbour ; but, after all, 
such anomalies already exist. The citizen is taxed to maintain our 
prisons, our system of poor relief, and the education of our 
children ; it is the price he pays for the privilege of membership in 
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a community which protects his law-abiding propensities, and 
whose internal contentment and stability are the gauge of his credit 
and security. He is like a man who has succeeded to a legacy 
invested in ‘“ the sweet simplicity” of the ‘‘ Three per Cents.” : if 
he thinks his dividend insufficient, there is nothing to prevent him 
from choosing a more remunerative but less assured investment. 
Nevertheless, he is a valuable citizen, and deserves consideration ; 
and, therefore, in arranging the details of the scheme it would be 
advantageous to fall in with his wishes and to render it as far as 
possible self-supporting. To this end, the Court of Censorship 
might with perfect propriety be empowered to inflict a fine on any 
complainant who wasted its time unnecessarily by bringing before 
it unfounded, vexatious, or malicious claims—a proceeding which 
would act as a salutary check on the man who was inclined to 
go to law without just cause. Again, we have at present large 
succession duties varying from 8 to 10 per cent.: why should we 
not, on the same grounds, exact a percentage on money or property 
recovered under the system suggested? Another objection lies in 
the presumption that if prosecution and defence were made more 
or less of a routine, and if no special incitement to success existed 
in the shape of personal advantage and aggrandizement, the 
members of the Bar would become lax and careless in the exercise 
of their duties. This would be obviated to a certain extent by the 
system of patronage proposed above, and might also be refuted by a 
reference to the present Civil Service, of which there are many 
departments in a similar predicament, where the honour and 
integrity of the staff prevent any such contingency. When 
England is reduced to such an extremity that these qualities are at 
a discount among her professional classes, this objection may hold 
good; but until that time it can hardly be considered serious or 
pertinent. The advantages gained would be numerous and weighty. 
Justice would be assured to the citizen, whether he were a 
pauper or a millionaire. Litigation would probably decrease, rather 
than increase, when the fact became recognized that neither wealth 
nor influence, nor power, could evade the hand of justice, and wrong 
could not escape punishment by means of a technical flaw. No 
section of the community would be interested in the maintenance 
of legal forms and circumlocutions, which often prolong a case 
inordinately ; arrears would cease to accumulate, for the machinery 
would move more rapidly ; service on juries would be less onerous, 
and to the layman who sat on them points of law would be more in- 
telligible. Furthermore, as soon as Law was reduced to a small and 
modern code, a new reform would doubtless arise in the abolition of 
the College of Solicitors and the transference of its work to the Col- 
lege of Advocates, whose functions would resemble those of a French 
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barrister or “ avocat.”’ As regards the Bar itself: The anomalies of 
the briefless barrister, the solicitor without a clientéle, and the man 
who, for certain social reasons, wished to write ‘‘ Barrister at law” 
after his name, would disappear, and every lawyer would have a 
due share of work allotted to him, would enjoy a fixed salary 
increasing by predetermined augmentations, and would have the 
same chance as his fellows of rising to eminence in his profession. 

That such a scheme as is here proposed must have many defects 
is not for a moment denied, and to carry it into practical effect 
would require the collaboration of the most able lawyers and 
politicians. But it is unquestionable that under our present system 
there does exist an inequality between the rich and the poor, and 
therefore some reorganization is urgently required. The thin end 
of the wedge has been inserted already ; we need but drive it home. 
We recognize the propriety of State prosecution in criminal matters : 
which is merely another form of stating that when criminal injury 
is done to the individual the community suffers in his person. All 
we need is to extend this principle to every form of injury, and to 
admit that if the individual suffers the smallest wrong which the 
State has declared unlawful the community is outraged and the 
State defied until justice has been satisfied. Centuries roll by, 
and civilizations rise and fall ; old orders pass away, and systems 
die, but principles remain the same; the foundation of sound 
government is and always will be Justice, and Justice becomes 
Injustice unless she gives herself alike to all. 


J. Acton Lomax. 
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Aumost the only book of the month which can be counted in the 
ranks of more serious literature is Miss Wordsworth’s sketch of her 
great relation (William Wordsworth. Percival and Co.) Miss 
Wordsworth does not profess to contribute anything material to 
the biography of the poet. It would be impossible, as she says, to 
find anything important which had not been used either in Pro- 
fessor Knight’s Life or in the late Bishop of Lincoln’s Memorials of 
Wordsworth. Nevertheless, she has made a very interesting little 
volume, which, with its appendix, showing the order in which 
Wordsworth’s poems were composed, will serve admirably asa com- 
panion to the poet's works. The body of the book is rather too much 
taken up with quotations from and allusions to the poems to serve as 
an independent narrative of Wordsworth’s life. The author is full of 
discriminating criticism and happy suggestions: as, for example, 
where she makes a comparison between the miliew of middle-class 
English life, in which Wordsworth was brought up, and the German 
middle-class life which surrounded Goethe’s childhood—the austerity 
and dignity of the one, the variety and suggestiveness mingled 
with frivolity and vulgarity of the other. As a rule the apprecia- 
tions of a relation or a descendant, who is sure to have been brought 
up in special admiration of the great man, are to be distrusted ; 
but, on the literary side at all events, Miss Wordsworth shows 
that she has by no means allowed her critical faculties to go to 
sleep. 

It seems that on the moral side Wordsworth’s character was 
not open to any criticism. ‘‘ The forty years since his death,”’ 
says his present biographer, “have not brought to light one 
disgraceful action, one single utterance or incident which need 
shrink from day.” This is true enough. There is not in the 
whole pantheon of the English poets a character which stands 
higher than Wordsworth’s. He had the moral force of Milton 
with less of his pride and none of his bitterness. One cannot say 
that Wordsworth was devoid of pride. It is curious to read in the 
just-published letters of Keats that “they say” that during his 
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residence in London Wordsworth made himself generally disliked 
for his egotism and intolerance. The “they” who said this were 
no doubt people of fashionable society, whose lives ran “ glittering 
like a brook in the open sunshine;” and we know what Words- 
worth thought of such people. But, as Thackeray says, “‘ our 
friends and our enemies draw opposite portraits of us, and they are 
both like.”” There is no doubt that Wordsworth’s London critics 
hit upon the weak side of his moral character—the self-conceit 
which nearly always accompanies the beauty and loftiness of the 
English puritanical character (which was Wordsworth’s), even at 
its best ;—so that you may look all through Wordsworth’s sonnets 
and test all their various moods of thought and of feeling, and the 
one note which you will never find is that of genuine humility or self- 
accusation. In the Ode to Duty itis the same. You half-surprise 
the poet in a confession of fault,—‘‘ I, loving freedom and un- 
tried ;—”’ but he is careful to add ‘‘ no sport of every random gust.” 
And he is anxious you should know that it is through no “‘ strong 
compunction”’ that he has been brought to invoke the support of 
his sense of duty. 

Another characteristic of Wordsworth, as of Milton, —it is difficult 
to say whether to account it a strength or a weakness—was his 
lack of the “‘ power to apassion.” He had great power of affection, 
but not of a passionate affection. His feelings never ran (or rose) 
beyond decorum and self-control. We know from Mr. Rawnsley’s 
personal inquiries in Wordsworth’s country that the very peasants 
of his native hills and dales, whom Wordsworth thought he under- 
stood so well, understood him very little, and had far more affection 
and a much more faithful memory for Miss Dorothy and for 
‘*Master Hartley” (Coleridge) than for the great poet who made 
himself their mouthpiece. It was this absence of the strongest 
kind of personal affection which left Wordsworth free for the treat- 
ment of those abstract and national themes wherein his genius 
really shows at its best. People have been altogether too apt to 
think and talk of Wordsworth as a peasants’ poet—as one who 
drew his inspiration solely from the scenery of the place in which he 
lived. They forget that he was a graduate, and might have been a 
fellow, of John’s, that he had spent more time abroad than the 
average of cultivated Englishmen in his diy, and that he was an 
excellent linguist, and, in early life at any rate, a great reader. It 
is altogether wrong to suppose that Wordsworth was essentially the 
bard of the hill-side. Burns is the true example of a peasants’ 
poet. Wordsworth was before all else the apostle of the English 
Puritanism and Patriotism of his day in their highest aspects: of that 
fine Biblical spirit and language of which his exemplar Milton had 
been the interpreter in another time. It is in his odes and sonnets 
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that Wordsworth is most truly himself, in thoughts and in language 
such as these :— 


He guides the pestilence, the cloud 

Of locusts hover on His breath ; 

The region that in hope was ploughed, 

His drought consumes, His mildew taints with death. 


—such as those contained in that finest of his sonnets beginning 
‘‘The world is too much with us,” or in such lines as— 


Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient Heavens through Thee are fresh and strong. 


—which last, in their melody, recall (while they far surpass in 
majesty) the beautiful concluding lines of Milton’s Nativity Ode : 


And all about the courtly stable 
Bright-harnessed angels sit in order serviceable. 


Mr. Marion Crawford’s Witch of Prague (Macmillan & Co.) is, 
as his compatriots would say, rather a “ one-horse” witch. The 
only exercises of her power with which we are brought into contact 
are hypnotizing, imparting hypnotic suggestion, and so forth; 
and those talents she exercises in season and out of season 
throughout the length of these three dreary volumes. We are 
told that she is clairvoyant ; but she never shows a specimen of 
her capabilities in this respect, unless we are to count as one her 
seeing a sort of ghost, which, it is suggested, is only the 
image impressed on her mind by another’s—hypnotic suggestion 
again. She is in general neither a seer of visions nor a dreamer of 
dreams. There are but five characters (so to call them) in this book. 
Unorna, the witch of Prague, is a beautiful young woman not 
yet twenty-six—as we are told very precisely. There is something 
distressingly prosaic in this exact definition. Such a supernatural 
personage would have no age: she should be eternally young, like 
Ayesha: at any rate, we should know nothing to the contrary. But 
perhaps, if we have a witch at all found for us in this so-called 
nineteenth century and in the middle of Europe, we ought to be 
content with what is provided. Unorna does possess the accom- 
plishment of owning only one name. “ I am called Unorna,”’ she tells 
a lady confidante (whom she is just going to hypnotize, as she 
hypnotizes all the other characters of the book—several times) : 
‘she could not help a sort of cold defiance which sounded in her 
tone, as she pronounced the only name she could call hers.” One 
cannot help wondering what the Austrian police of modern Prague 
had to say to such an arrangement. Probably Mr. Marion 
Crawford is not ignorant of the police regulations which were put 
into force in the last century, in virtue of which all those Austrian 
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subjects (Jews, for example,) who did not possess surnames, in the 

proper sense of the word, had to provide themselves with them; 
so that the picturesque ‘‘ Raphael Ben Israel,” and such names, had 
to disappear, and “‘ Blumenthal,” “‘ Rosenthal,” ‘‘Léwe,”’ etc., came 
in and took their place. Does our author suppose it would be 
possible to exist now-a-days as a registered householder of Prague 
on the strength of one name alone; or that ‘‘ cold defiance’’ would 
be enough to silence the objections of the police ? 

Unorna falls in love with the man who, we presume, must be called 
the hero of the novel. As we know, from the beginning to the end 
of the story, positively nothing about this hero beyond the facts that 
he is tall and dark and wears rich furs, it does not appear at first 
what characteristic of the man inspired Unorna with the hope- 
less passion with which she was afflicted. We take some credit to 
ourselves, however, for having penetrated this mystery. Unorna 
has managed to get through the world upon one name only ; but 
he has done it on none atall. He is called ‘‘ the Wanderer,” and 
nothing more from first to last. One can imagine how this anony- 

‘mity must have excited the envy of Unorna; how envy changed 
to admiration; and admiration to love. The love is so passionate 
that she is willing to commit any crime to gain the man she longs 
for, or to revenge herself upon her rival, and to inflict any cruelty, 
too, upon another man who is guilty of no greater fault than that 
of loving his destroyer. But the imagination of the witch of 
Prague is limited ; and so all her virtues and her crimes revolve 
round the same idea of hypnotic suggestion. Mr. Marion Crawford 
seems to have ‘“ pigeon-holed ” two descriptions of events which 
belong to the history of Prague: one the story—true or mythical— 
of the crucifixion by. the Jews of this town of a renegade boy of 
their own community, one Simon Abeles; the other, the desecra- 
tion of the holy elements in a convent church; and these two 
events are reproduced to figure largely among the evil hypnotic 
suggestions of the witch. We have mentioned four out of the five 
characters in this novel. The confidante just spoken of is Beatrice, 
the beloved of the Wanderer,—Unorna’s rival therefore. It can be 
only said of her that she is admirably fitted to be the wife of the 
man of her choice : she is no whit less shadowy and unreal than the 
Wanderer himself; more shadowy and unreal she could not be. 
There remains one who goes by the ‘ un-Christian’’ name cf 
‘* Keyork Arabian.” He has at any rate the merit of talking a good 
deal ; and it is no fair criticism to say that he is not human, for he 
is not meant to be. We were wrong, by the way, in saying that 
Unorna hypnotized every one. Arabian is the only one of the four 
personages on whom her power fails. But then Arabian is—not 
figuratively, but literally—the Devil. 
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Mr. Crawford would perhaps say that we judge his story very 
unfairly if we expect any of the characters in it to be human. 
And yet the world in which we are placed is not meant to bea 
world of supernatural phenomena. The author tells us that all 
his most important situations ‘‘ have been taken from cases which 
have been under medical observation within the last three years.” 
It may be safely asserted, however, that the characters who appear 
in these situations have never been under any observation, medical 
or other, within any number of years. Mr. Crawford seems to 
us in this book to have reached the farthest limits of a fictitious 
world which, while it exists to a certain modified extent in the brains 
of most of our contemporary American novelists, even in such 
as Mr. James’ or Mr. Howells’, is Mr. Crawford’s special province, 
and which might be described as the world as imagined from the 
windows of continental hotels. It is a world in which people of all 
nationalities meet upon an equal footing, and discuss matters of 
all kinds, the most abstract and the most personal alike, quite un- 
troubled by the misunderstandings which in the natural course of 
things arise from difficulties of expression in a foreign language, 
from dissimilarities of education, of associations, and so forth. Of 
all races the Anglo-Saxon race is the most insular, the least cosmo- 
politan in habits of thought or gifts of language, and therefore the 
least capable of realizing such an ideal state of things. But from 
its hotel windows it looks out upon the passing scenes of its 
travels, and the desire to realize such a world always haunts it. 
How far the Anglo-Saxon succeeds in this dream of his let those 
who have known the English or the Americans abroad testify. Mr. 
Marion Crawford himself, for all we know, may be equally at home 
in Anglo-Indian, Italian, Constantinopolitan, German, Hungarian, 
or Bohemian life. If so, he is an exception to the general run of 
English-speaking humanity. But even Mr. Marion Crawford has 
failed to bring his knowledge to practical use. He can describe 
admirably the outside of continental life—just that view of it which 
the gifted writer might gain from the hotel window. But we do 
not recognize any true insight into national character in his 
pages. Wedo not believe that a Persian such as Mr. Isaacs is a 
possibility, and we may say with confidence that a Heidelberg pro- 
fessor such as Dr. Claudius is not. In the present work the 
author has, we have said, touched the highest point of unreality. 
He gives his characters for the most part no local habitation, and 
to some, as we have seen, he does not give even a name. 


Mr. Haskett Smith is known to have been a warm admirer and a 
zlose personal friend of the late Laurence Oliphant, during the later 
years of Oliphant’s life at Haifa. It was he, we believe, who 
VOL. XVIII. 9 
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supplied the appendix to Laurence Oliphant’s Scientific Religion, 
wherein he has collected together the Biblical texts which were 
thought to support the doctrina of the book; and he is men- 
tioned once or twice in Mrs. Oliphant’s life of her namesake. In 
For God and Humanity (Blackwood and Sons), under a thin veil— 
a very thin veil—of fiction, Mr. Smith has sought to give his own 
picture of Laurence Oliphant, and of his life and doctrine. He 
has certainly tombé bien in respect to the time of publication. We 
have most of us been reading the Life of Oliphant, and have most 
of us been sensible of its merits and its defects. Among the latter 
must be counted the want of any sort of intelligible account of 
Laurence Oliphant’s whole doctrine or theory of life and conduct. 
Oliphant’s biographer does not profess to understand them, and 
does not seem to have been at much pains to try to do so. We 
constantly meet with phrases such as ‘‘I confess I am unable to 
understand this work” and “Idid not take the opportunity offered 
me of becoming better acquainted with his ideas on this subject.” 
A good many people, therefore, are likely to turn to Mr. Smith’s 
book in the hope of getting a clearer view of Oliphant during his 
Haifa period, which was, after all, the most singular and the most 
interesting of his life. Thus, Mr. Haskett Smith will probably 
find many readers quite independently of the literary merits of 
his book. And this is fortunate; for of literary merits the book is 
almost wholly devoid. The characters have, for the most part, as 
much vitality as the characters of an ordinary tract, and no more. 
Here is a specimen of the way in which they “ converse.” — 

“Oh, father!” exclaimed Eustace [a young man of twenty or so] “ what do 
you think? The Druses have been arranging to have a wild-boar hunt to-mor- 
row morning for my benefit, and they want me to start with them quite early 
—before daybreak.” [‘ Fancy that!” we involuntarily add, like Tesman in 
Hedda Gabler.| “ Tt will be jolly fun, will it not ?” 

** What do you think of it, Mr. Gordon ?” asked Sir Thomas, before reply- 
ing to his son. “Is this a safe and harmless project, or is it a wild scheme of 
thoughtless and hair-brained youth? Ido not wish to expose my son to any 


unnecessary danger, and I know his high spirit takes no thought of possible 
consequences.” 


This model baronet always speaks in the same fashion. ‘ You,” 
he says, a little while afterwards, addressing Gordon, ‘“‘ who have 
lived upon this mountain for so many years, can scarcely, I should 
imagine, conceive the impression which this ride is making upon 
me. It is altogether an experience so novel, in such strange con- 
trast to anything to which I have hitherto been accustomed, and 
fraught with so many elements of solemn and sacred interest, that 
I can scarcely realize to myself that I am actually awake, and that 
I am not passing through a beautiful dream.” 
All the characters speak in that stilted fashion. 
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In: spite, however, of its literary shortcomings, the book is 
readable by any one who is interested in the moral and religious 
problems with which Laurence Oliphant concerned himself. 
Oliphant appears here under the name of Cyril Gordon; and if 
Mr. Haskett Smith has been at much more pains to enter into 
the religious and mystical side of his character than Oliphant’s 
biographer has been, it must be said that he shows himself by 
no means blinded by hero-worship. Sometimes Cyril Gordon 
appears arrogant and self-willed as well as conscientious and 
self-sacrificing. We are not troubled in this work with the most 
mysterious of Laurence Oliphant’s theories—those which find their 
expression in the obscure book Sympneuwmata—theories which it 
would be very difficult to discuss in this place. But, on the other 
hand, the counterpart doctrine, that all love is selfish if it seeks to 
appropriate the beloved object, is, we may say, the burden of this 
story. 

It is on this point that the religious theories of Oliphant and 
those of Tolstoi, which were so similar in many respects, touch one 
another most closely. Thus, in speaking of Mr. Haskett Smith’s 
novel, we are naturally led on to speak of the English translation 
of Tolstoi’s new play, The Fruits of Enlightenment (Heinemann). 
The contrast between the two books is very striking. Tolstoi is 
much more of a preacher than Mr. Haskett Smith. But he is 
likewise much more of an artist. His artistic instinct never quite 
deserts him, howsoever anxious he may be to make a novel or a play 
the vehicle of some doctrine. This was very visible in the Kreutzer 
Sonata, which, though greatly inferior to Tolstoi at his best, was 
superior to most other people at their best. The same artistic 
instinct was visible in the short story Walk while Ye Have the 
Light, and is visible even in The Fruits of Enlightenment ; though 
this is, in our judgment, by far the least good thing that Tolstoi 
has yet given to the world. It is a realistic play, very much 4 la 
Ibsen, but with less of either plot or passion even than Ibsen’s 
dramas contain. What The Fruits of Enlightenment is designed to 
give us is a picture of the various interests and occupations in a 
rich Russian nobleman’s household at the present time, There is 
a gentlemanlike host whose mind is chiefly taken up with 
spiritualism. When some of his peasants come to negotiate for 
the purchase of his land, he has to retire into his study in order 
to seek the advice of his planchette. His wife is a younger 
woman whose thoughts are divided between the desire to pre- 
serve her looks and anxiety about her health; his son is skilled 
in club parties and in the breeding of dogs; his daughter is 
almost as free and easy in her manners as if she had come 
from the other side of the Atlantic. Other characters who 
Q* 
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circle round this central group—Petrishtsheff, a young mam 
who is on his promotion in society; a professor with ‘‘a Euro- 
pean reputation,” who yet looks not unkindly on spiritualism,, 
etc., etc. Across this social circle passes, like a dark band, a, 
deputation of peasants, come, as we have said, to negotiate the 
purchase of land. A contrast such as this forms, of course 
one of Tolstoi’s favourite situations, and it is well conceived 
here. The scene, for example, where the fashionable party, 
pursuing a clairvoyant who is in search of a hidden spoon, come 
into the great kitchen and find all the peasants asleep round 
the stove, is good, holding just that place between farce and grim 
moralizing that Tolstoi means it to hold. What quite spoils 
the play in this English translation is the ridiculous language 
which Dr. Dillon (the translator) has put into the mouth of the 
peasants, a mixture between a bastard Shakespearian-rustic’s 
speech and modern cockney; so that on one page we have a 
passage such as this :— 


‘“‘ Tdentically as you’ve expressed it. Itcomes to pass consequentially regard- 
ing the purchase of propriortary rights in the land. So that the Commune, as 
it were, authorizes and authenticates us, for example, to enter into poor 
parlours [‘‘ Poor parlours ”’ is good] as by law established, through the Imperial 
Bank, affixing thereunto a revenue stamp with the date aforesaid.” 


And a page or two farther on we read :— 


‘**A nice job it is. Fork out every copeck, he says. But where are you to get 
it from ?” 


The Sports and Pastimes of Scotland Historically Illustrated, by 
R. 8. Fettis (A. Gardner), is an antiquarian work with a somewhat 
wider compass than its title implies. The first two chapters are 
concerned with ‘‘ The old Scottish Wild Cattle” and with ‘‘ Wolves.” 
Then we get three chapters on sport, properly so called,—shoot- 
ing, hunting, and fishing; then one on “ The Racecourse.” The 
chapters which follow deal with games and pastimes—archery, 
football, golf, curling, bowls, etc.;—and interspersed with these 
subjects we find the ‘‘ Revels of Fastren’s Eve,” the ‘‘ Rustic Sports 
of Lammas,” and so forth. The author has chosen too wide a 
field. When we remember all that Strutt and Brand have to tell 
us on the subject merely of popular festivals in England, the few 
chapters in this book devoted to the same subject in its Scottish 
aspect seem very meagre. Nevertheless, what the author does give 
us is interesting and clearly told. 


Mr. J. K. Stephen’s Lapsus Calami (Macmillan & Bowes) has 
(not undeservedly) reached a third edition, “with omissions and 
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additions.” Some of the best things in the present one are, to our 
thinking, the T'riolets Ollendorfiens.— 


Je suis le frére, 
Du bon cocher : 
Ou est sa mére ? 
Je suis le frére, 
Tu es le pére, 
Du jardinier : 
Je suis le frére, 
Du bon cocher, &c. 


Still the brilliant young man from the East scatters the treasures 
of his pen as jewels are scattered in the Mohurran festival; and 
the veterans whose beards were grey when the youth was a child 
look on aghast at the profusion, and tardily draw upon their own 
niggard stores. As it was impossible not to join in the shout that 
went up when he stormed the citadel of letters, so, now that 
his place is secure, it seems impossible to break the chains 
with which he binds us while he flings abroad his gifts in con- 
temptuous gracelessness. This is not a critical attitude. In 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s work, however, there is that which disarms 
criticism through the very means by which it commands success. 
He discovered a new world to sated critics and readers; and 
the pictures were spun before our eyes in a whirl that merged them 
into one, as in a wheel of life. We do not detract from his genius 
er put ourselves outside the number of his admirers when we 
say that the rapid succession of his stories, which was made 
possible from the beginning by his having already published many 
of them in India, was an element in their success. Each tale was 
a rush of molten passion and mystery ; and there was a fitness, not 
less artistic because perhaps accidental, in the apparently constant 
overflow of the crucible. Cause was connected with effect. It 
seemed as if we could sound the crater in viewing the eruption. 
‘‘ This fierce genius,” we said to ourselves, “‘ not only possesses us, 
but is himself possessed.’’ Then, stranded on the shores of intro- 
spection and sentiment, we were straining our eyes for a new world ; 
and what a world it was with which he tempted us! In it was 
man—simple, elemental, and, when intoxicated with blood and wine, 
terrible to behold. We were shown the warrior—no Christian 
hero, no mess-table sentimentalist whose lisp seemed excuse for 
his virtue ; but the warrior in a clime where madness leaps upon 
one with the spring of a tiger, and the sun forces passion like a 
gourd. We could hear the breath crying in the lungs of strong 
men, and see the sweat of carnage on their brow. It was a world 
of men and women too; and the fierce hand seemed to mask its 
claws and play them cynically. It was no wonder that 
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such pictures roused us from our lethargy. Other and wiser dis- 
coverers had tried to do so. Robert Louis Stevenson had set his pure 
white sails forus. One day, it may be, the many will follow the few, 
and choose him for their pilot. But he was calm, neutral, little 
possessed ; and then there came along this mad craft, with its lurid 
lights, and the devil’s flag flying at the maintop (as it seemed), 
and we had no choice but go with it. This was no new experience. 
It is inevitable that the novelist who would leap into fame must do- 
so by opening up new lands, or by proclaiming a new faith. There 
are two men to-day with whom Mr. Kipling is being constantly 
compared ; and the comparison has reason, just because their case 
as well as his own is an illustration of this truth. Extract from 
Mr. Kipling’s success that accidental element to which we have 
referred ; and it will be found that he, like Mr. Bret Harte or Mr. 
J. M. Barrie, has made the world listen not by original harpings on 
an old string, but by presenting new and strange combinations of 
life. It was said by Goethe, that as no youth has learned the supreme 
secret of repose, no youth can bea master in art. If that be true, 
there are two reasons why Mr. Kipling is certainly not a master. 
It must be remembered, however, that it is not, as yet, on the 
artistic side that he shows his genius. It is evident that the life 
of which he writes has moulded him quite as much as he moulds 
it. We are not among those who hold that his novel was a failure ; 
but, probably just because he could not say of it that it was a story 
“of mine own people,” it lacked that convincing quality which is. 
possessed by all the Indian tales bound up in A Life’s Handicap: 
(Macmillan). There is here, again, a ground of comparison be- 
tween Mr. Kipling and the historian of the Argonauts of Forty- 
nine ; for Mr. Harte has not succeeded in a long story. When, 
however, we consider the material with which the two writers deal, 
it may well be asked whether it is not naturally fitted to be 
flung at white heat from the mould rather than fashioned with 
care and’repose. A broad line divides the novelists whose subject 
takes possession of them, and forces them to- creative effort, and 
those whose artistic sense leads them to the selection of material 
whose mastery over them is of their own seeking. As a rule, it is 
in the conte that the highest artistic sense is displayed. Still, the 
experience of the first class goes to prove that the short story is. 
their proper medium. If the fire that inspires The Man that 
Was and Without Benefit of Clergy can be kept aglow, it will 
not matter much though Mr. Kipling should fail in the three 
volumes which certain of his critics must have before they will 
listen to his claims, or though he should not even attempt them. 
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[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in THE NaTionAL REvIEw in no way implies 
approval of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the REVIEW 
is reserved for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers 
which have been published in THz Nationat REVIEW, or for letters upon such 
other subjects as the Editors may think deserving of discussion. ] 


Club Life in East London. 


To tue Epitors or tHE “ Nationa, Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

It is a significant fact that the working man is showing distinct 
promise of becoming a clubable creature. There is a tendency to 
squander less time in the public-house; less fidelity is shown to the 
diversion of leaning against posts; and, instead, there is a desire ex- 
hibited to join a club. This is well. In many quarters of London it is 
idle to expect of the workman that he shall become a domesticated 
person. The environments of home lack almost every charm, and the 
calm enjoyment of spending a quiet evening chez lui in the manner 
known to villadom he can never taste. And, if we are to decrease by the 
law of the land the hours permitted to a man to labour, it will become 
more than ever a matter of interest to know how the working man pro- 
poses to spend his idle moments. On this much indeed will depend. 
As he gives evidence of himself solving the difficulty in his own way by 
joining a club, it will be appropriate to consider what these clubs are. 

They are to be found distributed in most quarters of London ; but 
nowhere is their popularity so intense as in the East. In a space of 
about two miles square with its western side at the City boundary, there 
are to be found forty-three clubs, with some 15,000 members. The 
membership fluctuates slightly ; but the figures quoted give a fair idea of 
their normal strength. This excludes one or two betting clubs and the 
institutes promoted for the use of youths only. Some of the club 
premises are converted chapels ; but most are private houses, with a hall 
occupying the back garden. A man wishing to join leaves his name 
with the secretary, who finds for him (if the applicant be not so pro- 
vided) a proposer and a seconder. The would-be member’s name, with 
occupation and address, is posted in the club for a week or two, and if 
there is no proffered impediment the committee declare him elected. 
He pays an entrance fee of about sixpence, and his monthly subscription 
of a similar amount ; and he is free to enter. Of the forty-three clubs 
named, twelve are labelled political, and the remainder are purely social. 
In all, with the exception of four, beer and spirits are sold freely to 
members ; and, as will presently be seen, it is from these sales that the 
income of the clubs is mainly derived. Doors open late in the after- 
noon, and close about one o’clock a.m., or earlier. Entertainments 
are given, dramas are played, “ free-and-easies ” are held, and occa- 
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sionally (but not often) a lecture is delivered. For the most part their 
financial position is satisfactory, and they have little assistance from 
outsiders. 

It may perhaps be convenient to look at the largest and at the smallest. 

The largest club in the area mentioned is the United Radical Club in 
Kay Street, Hackney Road. It started in 1883 with a list of fifteen 
members, and their monthly subscription of sixpence each formed their 
only capital. In 1891 it has 2,000 members, with receipts of about 
£8,000 perannum. Of this £8,000 about £600 represents subscrip- 
tions of members, and about £5,000 is the sum which they spend on 
refreshments. On these £5,000 worth of refreshments the club makes 
a profit of 45 per cent. The Secretary is paid £100 a year, the Steward 
£90 ; and other remunerated officials are the cashier, the doorkeeper, the 
potman, and the billiard-marker. A propos of the latter, it may be said 
that the income from the billiard tables alone is about £500 a year. 
There is a Political Council of this Radical Club, which just now is 
bending its efforts in the direction of ousting the sitting Radical 
Member. “He has been false to his trust, he refuses to march with us 
on the road to progress, and” (says the club prononciamento), “Mr. 
George Howell must go.” The Council also arranges occasional debates, 
and the club takes a more active interest in affairs political than most of 
its kind do. But the seriousiy-inclined members are swamped by those 
who crave for amusement, This is why in the large dingy hall there is 
on nearly every evening some kind of entertainment provided. So 
adventurous are they, copyright pieces are sometimes played with no 
monetary profit to the author. Here is a programme for one week :— 


Monday night . ‘ . Concert. 

Tuesday night . ‘ . Comedy—Unele. 

Wednesday night . . Comedy—The Balloon. 

Thursday night . ‘ . Comedy—Jane. 

Saturday night . F . Concert. 

Sunday morning : . Concert. 

Sunday evening . Sketches and Variety Entertainment. 


It is on Saturdays and Sundays that the Kay Street Club is at its 
merriest. Through the swing doors the members pour,—some with their 
friends (for whom they take a penny ticket), some with their wives and 
sweethearts (for whom they can take monthly tickets). Some go up- 
stairs to the hall; others go downstairs to the bar. A stupendous place 
this bar. A long counter runs the entire length of the place, and 
perspiring barmen serve their customers as briskly as may be. Near 
the bar is a miniature booking office, where ona busy night excited appli- 
cants call out numbers, * One,” “Two,” “Four,” toa quiet man on the 
other side of the pigeon-hole. He, in exchange for coppers, serves out 
tickets bearing a number corresponding with the amount of pence paid 
for them. Furnished with this, the member makes for the bar and 
obtains the liquid he desires. A glass of beer costs a penny, a glass of 
ale or stout three half-pence, and a “go” of whisky or gin two 
pence. Near the opposite walls are several billiard and bagatelle- 
tables, each in use and each with a group of stern-faced critics standing 
near. Upstairs is the hall. It is capable of holding perhaps 800 
people. At the end is a stage; close by in the corner a grand piano, 
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perched in mid-air. Each row of narrow wooden seats has affixed to 
the back a ledge, and on this members place their tumblers and pewters 
and brazil-nuts. The programme on a concert night is made up for the 
most part of the songs called comic, and the performance is conducted 
on the lines of a minor music-hall. The chairman announces that 
Miss Lottie Soandso will now appear; the pianist plays the symphony 
twice over; and then Miss Soandso stepson. Miss Soandso will sing 
three songs, and for this contribution to the gaiety of nations she will 
receive about two shillings and sixpence. If she be a popular damsel, 
she may at the various neighbouring clubs have five or six “turns” on 
a Saturday evening. Other performances will include divers brazen- 
voiced gentlemen who offer songs and sketches, a conjuror, and the 
Sisters Somebody. The affair is over at about half-past eleven. At 
the rear of the hall is another refreshment bar ; and upstairs are, inter 
alia, a small reading-room, a room where men are playing cards for 
copper stakes, and where are more billiard-tables. On Sundays the 
programme of events is usually this: Club opens at 10.30 a.m., and 
closes at 3 P.M.; opens again at 6 p.m., and closes at midnight. In the 
hall at 11.30 a.m. a concert ; at 9 p.m. a variety entertainment. 

Benefits are frequently given in aid of families of distressful mem- 
bers, and the winter free breakfasts are given to poor children from the 
club funds. On Saturdays and Mondays the club opens at 2.30 P.M. ; 
on other days at 6 o’clock p.m. 

In the smallest of the forty-three clubs—i.e., the Robson, in Hackney 
Wick—the diversions are naturally of a less heroic character. The 
Robson is No. 99 in a row of quiet, respectable houses overlooking 
Victoria Park. There are but 100 members; the subscription is six- 
pence a month, and the rent £30 a year. Here, again, prosperity is 
assured by the profits on the drinks sold. The gross receipts are 
about £4 10s. a week, which means, roughly speaking, that each 
member spends about a shilling a week on refreshment. The secre- 
tary is paid a miniature salary, and there are one or two minor officers 
to be recompensed for their services. The members do not patronise 
Jectures (says the secretary), and the device best calculated to draw an 
audience is a “ sing-song.” So a sing-song is given on Saturday nights, 
on Sunday mornings, and on Sunday evenings. An entrepreneur is 
paid 5s. on each occasion to provide talent, and the entertainments 
take place in a double room on the first floor. In the bar down- 
stairs the beer is drawn from casks; and there is a back garden in 
which, when the weather is kind, the members may take their ease. 

Between the mammoth of Kay Street and the lilliputian in Hackney 
Wick are clubs which possess generally some three or four hundred 
members, are fairly prosperous, and are increasing in numbers. The 
most fruitful cause of pecuniary disturbance is the absconding of 
trusted officials. A man finds that he has no one to check his proceed- 
ings accurately, and the temptation in some cases is more than he can 
conveniently withstand. In that case he runs off with as much money 
as he is able to lay his hands on, leaving the club to extricate itself 
from a position of difficulty. Also it happens sometimes that a club 
is started by over-sanguine local politicians, whose ardour quickly 
filters out; and then, after a few months, chaos ensues, and the club 
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is sold up. Most of the clubs, both social and political, belong to 
the Club and Institute Union. That means that they contribute to this 
Union five shillings for each 100 members, and that their members by 
payment of one penny a month are entitled to enter any of the 380 clubs (in 
London and the provinces) affiliated to the Union. In these 380 clubs they 
may drink and attend entertainments, and generally taste whatever advan- 
tages the club’s own members enjoy. The Union has over a hundred 
thousand members, and a weekly journal is issued as their organ. 

It is a frank, queerly-written little newspaper this, and the contribu- 
tions from members of the various clubs are conceived at times in a 
phraseology that is odd. Thus, of a Sunday morning trip it is noted 
that “some one complained of the treatment a member got at a certain 
club at which we all felt very glad our coachman did not pull up, and 
we pay them a flying visit.” There is a joyful report of the prospects 
of a Radical candidate. “If he only heads the poll as he headed 
yesterday’s procession, all will be well.” To this flight of fancy the 
editor appends the prosaic remark: “There was no stamp on your 
letter, and we had to pay twopence for it.” A complaint of certain 
Sunday morning entertainments: ‘‘ Why don’t the artists wash their 
hands and faces before appearing at a respectable club like ours is?” 

Although there are in connection with this large area of club-land 
certain attendant drawbacks, I am anxious, speaking from the point of 
view not of a music-hall proprietor, or of a publican, or of an immediate 
neighbour (each of whom has probably hard and bitter words to say 
on the subject), Iam anxious to deprecate anything like lavish inter- 
ference. I have a strong opinion that for heroic disturbance of the 
present system there is no manner of need. It might be imagined 
that, with the easy purchase of drink, many and deplorable cases of 
intoxication would be a natural consequence. Iam able to declare, as 
one who has visited many of the clubs at all hours, that of my own 
knowledge cases of drunkenness are few. Noise there is, more especially 
in the larger sorts, and in some perhaps an unnecessary clamour when 
the hour for closing comes. But the instances of absolute tipsiness 
that I have encountered have been by no means numerous. There 
exists in a club no encouragement to drink quickly, and “treating” is 
less a law of etiquette than in the public-house. And, if a man should 
take too much, he is among his mates, who will see that he reaches the 
domestic door with comparative safety. If there is anything that 
demands supervision, it is the means of exit from the halls attached 
to the various clubs. In no place are these adequate ; in one or two 
instances they are so ill-contrived as to afford a source of serious danger. 
In the case of fire or of alarm, hideous results would most certainly ensue. 
As regards the entertainments, these are usually of a nature as decent 
as those to be found in places neighbouring which are under control of 
authorities ; and of these one ought not, therefore, to complain. They 
are not always of an elevating character; but the working-man desires 
that his mind sha!l be amused rather than improved. In which, be it 
said, he resembles many of his more fortunate fellows. 

It is, after all, because it is a means of passing the time agreeably, 
that the club of the working-man is becoming popular. It is the 
social side that pleases. This is so even in the clubs labelled “ political.” 
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It were the easiest thing in the world to over-rate their importance as 
a means of promulgating the opinions of a party. The real work 
in this respect is done by the Associations in the various wards. It 
is those Associations which canvass, and foster enthusiasm, and do all 
the necessary work on a candidate’s behalf. Certainly, at the club the 
men of the party may happen to meet; but that is all. As to the 
educational value of the clubs: this, even to the most optimistic observer, 
can scarce appear to be large. Classes are held sometimes, and lectures 
are occasionally given, and there is access to certain journals; and all 
this counts something for righteousness. But not much. The work 
they actually perform, and, on the whole, perform very well, is that of 
making the working-man a more sociable creature; one who can 
appreciate the advantages of tolerably sober amusement. And it is 
because in his life there has hitherto been so little that “‘ makes the heart 
beat pleasantly” that one is induced to bespeak for the clubs in their 
present state a generous consideration. 
Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
W. Perr Rives. 
Birkbeck Literary and Scientific Institution, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, E.C. 
July 19, 1891. 


Voluntary Socialism. 


To tHE Epitors oF THE “ NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

There can be little doubt that the whole system of State relief 
for the poor in this country will ere long require thorough investi- 
gation and reconstruction. Never has there been interest so universal 
and so deep in the condition of the poorer classes as at the present day ; 
never has sympathy been stronger. And social theories are in the 
air. The science of Political Economy is passing into new develop- 
ments: mere Individualism is passing out of repute. It is true that a 
study of the history of the Poor Laws might suggest that all legislation 
on the subject is like the attempts of Sisyphus to land his “ruthless 
stone” safely on the top of the hill—so many careful efforts have been 
made; so disappointing, and even disastrous, have been the failures. 
Yet the soundest lessons may often be learnt, from the mistakes of the 
past, by those who have the courage to recognize them and the energy 
to amend them. And neither courage nor energy is likely to be found 
wanting in a case of surpassing interest. However, my aim in the fol- 
lowing remarks is not to dwell on the errors and oversights of those 
who have attempted to deal with this difficult subject. I shall endeavour 
to indicate certain considerations for the future on which sufficient 
emphasis appears not to have been laid hitherto. Nor do I wish to 
deal with points of detail in the administration of the Poor Law, to 
which sufficient attention is already directed—e.g., the need for increased 
control over that most vexatious class of impenitents, the inmates of the 
casual ward, ora more enlightened regulation of the workhouse infirmary. 
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It has been already pointed out by Prof. Fawcett* and others that 
the Poor Law is the adoption by the State of a Socialist principle, ‘for 
it confers upon every individual a legal claim for maintenance. If a 
man is in a state of destitution he can claim parochial relief, even if the 
destitution is entirely caused by his own indolence or imprudence: he 
can thus compel other people to keep him, whether they wish to do so or 
not.” Those who pay more attention to names than to what is signified 
by them (and how many there are who do not!) may possibly feel 
alarmed at this statement, supported by an authority so competent. 
Yet it is instructive to notice that many who are loud in their 
abhorrence of the name Socialism are equally prominent in bringing 
forward measures of an undoubtedly Socialist character. It is all the 
more important to note this as the tide of opinion is evidently setting at 
the present day in the direction of Socialist principles, where formerly 
individual effort obtained favour. But we must make a distinction 
between Socialist schemes of a voluntary nature and those which come 
under the head of Compulsory Socialism. No one can question the 
right of a number of individuals to form themselves into a community 
or company, every member being maintained by the collective efforts of 
the whole body. The various schemes of industrial co-operation which 
have been propounded are but a variety of Voluntary Socialism, and 
profit-sharing is but a modification of it. Many still think that 
industrial co-operation has a great future, though its past and its present 
are far from satisfactory. Howsoever that may be, other modes of the 
same voluntary principle will, there is little doubt, attain great develop- 
ment. And we may venture to predict that their success will be 
measured by the purity of their Voluntary character. 

A great deal lies behind that word voluntary. Voluntary associa- 
tions, whatsoever their object, imply enthusiasm; and enthusiasm is a 
force which no money can buy. To oppose enthusiasm when it is 
awakened means disaster, as we learn from many of the most inspirit- 
ing pages of history. To catch enthusiasm and make it an ally is a 
policy—wise foresight, certain to be crowned with splendid success; but 
unhappily as rare as it is wise. Sometimes enthusiasm will offer its aid 
unasked, and even give it cheerfully in spite of cold looks and doubtful 
welcome—take, as an instance, the enthusiasm which found its expres- 
sion in the Volunteer Forces of this country. Sometimes it is only 
waiting to be wooed in order to confer on the lover who has the courage 
to make his petition a dowry of which he little dreams. Look at the 
Monastic Orders of the Roman Catholic Church. What have they not 
done for the cause which enlisted them? Whether we look at 
Catholicism as a great imperial system which (according to Macaulay’s 
famous saying) will outlive the most imposing monuments of our 
present civilization, or as a great depository and active power of 
religious faith, or as an embodiment of the subtlest methods of 
swaying and controlling human minds—in any case, we must ascribe its 
wonderful influence in the largest measure to the religious orders. 
Each of those is a cogent proof of the value of enthusiasm caught and 
tamed, instead of being allowed to run wild. 

Authorities are agreed in ascribing the poverty which in the first 
instance gave rise to the Poor Law system, to the suppression of the 
* Manual of Political Economy, pp. 105-6 (ed. seven). 
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Monasteries at the Reformation.* Whatsoever were the corruptions of 
those communities,—and no one who reads history impartially will deny 
that they were grave and numerous,—the monks were good landlords, and 
kind friends to the destitute. When the storm came and swept them 
away, a simpler and a purer faith reigned in their place ; but we must 
deplore that the good “features” of their organization were lost, together 
with those which were bad. Even the more fervent votaries of the re- 
formed faith which England has since professed may say, when they 
look back on the relationships between the Religious Houses and the poor, 
“Fas et ab hoste doceri.” The whirligig of time—or the irony of Provi- 
dence—brings about strange paradoxes ; and if to their number be added 
one more as regards the Poor Laws,—if we are compelled to look back 
along the baffling path which we have been treading for three hundred 
years and learn a lesson neglected at its starting-point,—our only 
reasonable cause for sorrow will be that we could not learn it sooner. 
But that could only have been the case if there had been voluntary 
forces ready to hand to be utilized. However, until now, those forces 
have been in process of evolution—bursting into flower with the move- 
ment of Wesley and Whitfield last century, and with the Oxford 
movement in this century. Now the flower is ready to fruit: the zeal 
of doctrine is ready to attain a solid consummation in the fruits of good 
works. Is this an opportunity to be neglected? Are we to go on with 
the farce of pretending that mere hirelings, often badly selected, often 
badly controlled, will carry out the duty of the State towards the poor, 
as well as those whos? work is a labour of love and the devotion of a 
life? Which proved the best nurses in France—the sisters of Mercy or 
their secular rivals? Has Altruism been proved more or less beneficent 
than Egoism? Surely the note which has been sounded by the new 
system of economics warns us that we must no longer imagine that 
legislation is to consider chess-board problems with “economic men ” 
as the pieces to be moved. The @ priori methods which have brought 
Political Economists into a disrepute, not altogether undeserved, are 
now set aside. Henceforward the science which deals with the conduct 
of men—whether we call it Sociology or Political Economy—must 
deal with all the motives which affect the human will. It is now 
allowed that the day has gone by for supposing that all human actions 
are directed towards selfish ends. It obviously follows that there is 
now room for systems and methods in legislation based on some other 
foundation than mere self-seeking. At last it is becoming plain that 
there are moral and voluntary forces which can do the work of the State, 
and do it better than the clumsy and wasteful methods of Compulsory 
Socialism, Where Compulsory Socialism is the brute, Voluntary Social- 
ism is the angel. Once more, let me not hesitate to declare that the Poor 

* French Catholics are not tired of reminding us that it is Catholicism which has 
kept France free from a Poor Law system. ‘“ Aprés le discours prononcé par Mgr. 
Freppel au Congrés des jurisconsultes Catholiques 4 Angers, le 7 Octobre, 1890, ux 
certain nombre de théologiens, de jurisconsultes et d’économistes ont pensé avee le 
président du Congrés, M. Lucien Brun, que le péril contre lequel il fullait surtout, 
en ce moment, tenir en garde les Catholiques, était le socialisme d’état et que l’on ne 
saurait se résoudre a voir la France Catholique suivre servilement l’exemple des pays 
Protestants, ot la contrainte légale par voie de pénalité a pu paraitre indispensable 
pour suppléer a l’insuffisance du dévouement et de la charité?”’ (“Le Mouvement 
Social,” by Urbain Guérin, in the Révue du Monde Catholique for April.) 
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Law system is a system of Compulsory Socialism. It has been proved 
again and again that, like all systems of Compulsory Socialism, it is 
wasteful and inefficient. State organizations have always a tendency to 
be wasteful. No government has been more alive to this fact than that 
which is now in office. Yet it would take me beyond the limits of this 
letter if I were to digress in order to point out examples of the waste 
still existing in (say) military administration alone. By waste is meant 
not only waste of wealth but waste of power. For instance: It will 
be a waste of power if, under the Short Service system, soldiers who 
have served their time and are still capable of work are not utilized as 
warders of gaols and for other police purposes, for which the discipline 
and regular method of their army experience—a “ University life” of 
a kind—has eminently fitted them. 

Now, the only kind of wastefulness to which schemes of Voluntary 
Socialism are prone is the wastefulness of poverty. It is evident that 
a shopkeeper who could not pay an assistant would have to shut his 
shop whenever he must leave it ; and if, in addition to this, he had not 
sufficient capital to lay in stock a proper assortment of goods, it is clear 
that his wastefulness would be twofold. The question then arises: Is 
it possible that schemes bearing a character of Voluntary Socialism 
should be assisted by the State in consideration of doing work which it 
is the State’s duty to get done? The best answer to such a question is 
supplied, not by @ priori reasoning, but by facts. 

Not long ago there appeared in Germany a modest little work by 
Pastor E. Cronemeyer, named “Die Heimat-Kolonie Friedrich-Wil- 
helmsdorf,” forming part of the series “ Zeitfragen des Christlichen 
Volkslebens.”* The story which it tells to the world is an instance in 
point. The Home-Colony of Friedrich-Wilhelmsdorf is the product of 
the voluntary and able efforts of a German clergyman, rendered effica- 
cious by the resources at the command of the State. This, like the other 
German Home-Colonies, is established on the principle that waste lands 
may be rendered productive enough by pauper labour to feed the 
labourers who cultivate them: maintenance being the sole reward of 
labour as long as the colonists remain in the colony. Those, however, 
who are able to obtain regular employment elsewhere are allowed to 
draw, on leaving, any small accumulations of payment which may be 
due to them on account of extra work, good behaviour, &. The 
punishment of idleness is hunger: those who will not work are not to 
eat. A good deal of attention is being directed’to those institutions in 
this country and elsewhere. The idea is excellent, and is producing 
most satisfactory results of a practical kind, But itis not new. It 
is a revival of the “pauper-colonies” of Holland, which came into 
existence at the beginning of this century; these in turn owing the 
scheme of their organization, it is said, to a colony of Chinese in Java. 

In our own country the most prominent instance of Voluntary Socialism 
aided by the State is supplied by the voluntary schools which impart, 
as we learn from Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at West Birmingham, on 
Apri] 24th, 1891, two-thirds of the elementary education of the country. 

Now, in England and Wales paupers constitute one thirty-fourth part 
of the population—a fraction which will increase (as experience has 
* Heilbronn : Henninger Bros. 
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shown) unless the most watchful care is exercised over the method 
of dealing with this residuum of the population. Nor is there any 
reason why precautions should be relaxed; quite the contrary. Par- 
liament has passed a comprehensive Bill to free elementary education. 
The natural corollary to such a measure will be an increased efficiency 
in the administration of the Poor Law System, and fresh safe-guards 
against its abuse. It is easy to see that Free Education will bear a 
harvest of early and imprudent marriages, resulting in large families, 
and (consequently) in low wages: then there will be a rush to the 
workhouse. No time should be lost. If the flood-gates are once 
opened on this side, the unhappy ratepayer may cry out in vain. 

Anyone familiar with the life of the poor in the large populations of 
the North of England will recognize that the gravity of the danger 
is much more serious there than in the South. It is true that the 
average of wages is high in the district of the coal, iron, and chemical 
industries; but drink and improvidence have almost nullified the 
mingled pride and fear which keep south-country labourers from the 
Union as long as starvation can be kept at arm’s length. ‘“ Keep clear 
of the ‘public,’ and save my money!” said a north-country operative 
the other day. “Na, na: then when aw’m gone, my missus ’ll marry 
again, and t’other chap ll spend it. Enjoy yourself when you can, say I.” 

There are numerous proposals before the public mind, as I have 
already said, with regard to the improvement of the details of the 
present Poor Law System. Yet the present system is evidently inade- 
quate and worn out. Whosoever studies the subject carefully will see 
that something more than mere correction and emendation of detail is 
wanted, and will be wanted still more in the future. A fresh principle, 
a new departure, is needed now, and will soon be demanded. 

The inadequacy of the present Poor Law machinery is due to a narrow 
conception of the great variety which distinguishes the cases with which 
it attempts to deal. A Procrustean bed is provided for all—for those 
who have “seen better days,” for broken-down drunkards, for the hope- 
lessly idle, for the hopelessly incompetent, for the half-witted, for the 
vicious, for the broken in health, and for the broken in heart. Voluntary 
organizations for the poor, with all their difficulties and drawbacks, 
have well recognized the principle of classification. Nor do they provide 
only refuges for shipwrecked lives: they do their part in striving 
to prevent moral disasters. What but the enthusiasm of voluntary 
effort could have produced Toynbee Hall and the institutions now rising 
of which it may be taken as the type? Orphanages, asylums for 
blind, deaf and dumb,* refuges for the fallen, and other charities 
of various kinds, each with its own specific object, might easily be 
enumerated to much length. All these are carried on with the careful 
discrimination and the sympathetic patience which is characteristic of 
charitable enthusiasms. 

Now, the problem which the future will have to solve is how the State 
is to utilize and direct this voluntary force. The age which produces a 
Dr. Barnardo has a mine of latent power ready to be worked if only 
the shaft can be sunk. The solidity and weight of a State organization 
added to the energy and life of a voluntary agency would achieve 
triumphs of which we can scarcely dream at present. But something 
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more than mere organizing faculty will be wanted to combine those two 
forces: voluntary organizations need sympathetic treatment and that 
rare faculty, a really keen insight into human nature. For the most 
part they are the outcome of strong individualities, and bear the stamp 
of their origin. To tamper and meddle with this characteristic would 
be fatal. Any assistance which is to be effectual must aid them to a 
more complete development on their own lines. This end will be 
all the better attained if there is some definite standard of efficiency 
which must be reached by the various institutions of this class before 
State aid can be received by them. An immense impetus will be given 
to charitable zeal when once it is understood that philanthropic efforts 
will be thus recognized and assisted. 

Such assistance from the State, if wisely given, will be not only 
cheaper than the present Poor Law system, but will tend to grow con- 
tinually cheaper as the workhouses are gradually replaced by a new 
system on those lines. It would indeed be a great gain to the country 
if a really effective scheme like that of the German Home Colonies 
could be brought into existence. The begging profession affords 
unrivalled opportunities for work to those who are interested in the 
dust-heap aspects of humanity. A number of Home Colonies in 
different parts of the country—say one to two or three countries—to 
which magistrates could send all vagrants would soon absorb that most 
intractable class—a class which, by the way, is maintained from day to 
day by the indiscriminate pity of soft-hearted people, and would 
cease to exist as a class in a short time if every one would resolutely 
refuse to give in the street. 

This, then, seems to be the direction in which search must be made 
for the solution of the problem what the State is to do with the 
destitute. An available implement for the work lies ready to its hand 
—available, but requiring care and thought in its use. It cannot be 
too often repeated that nothing but voluntary and self-devoted work can 
furnish the sympathetic skill and precision of insight which are the first, 
the second, and the third requisite for this task. I purposely refrain 
from attempting to sketch any schemes of organization, which, from the 
nature of the case, should proceed from those who volunteer to work, 
and should be based on the various needs of various localities. On the 
principle I have endeavoured to indicate, all religious communities might 
work concurrently. Both Anglicans and Nonconformists might each 
work for the nation side by side by means of their own institutions, and 
receive assistance for their work from the State ou proving its genuine- 
ness and adequacy, just as is done in the case of voluntary schools : 
“Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah shall not vex Ephraim.” 

GILBERT FaBer. 
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